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THE PURE JUICE OF 


RESH PICKED 


TOMATOES — 
vine ripened and full flavored_ = 


HE matchless flavor, deep color and tempting 

| aroma of vine-ripened tomatoes you relish in every 
glass of Heinz Tomato Juice are the natural result of 
Heinz’ exacting care in preparing this delicious drink. 


Only the reddest, juiciest tomatoes are used. The 
plants are bred from choice seed in Heinz hothouses ; 
and transferred to the open fields at the growing season. Bi-. 
Hand-picked, each day, as they ripen, these prize toma- 
toes are pressed into ruddy juice within a few hours. 


“ 
It is possible to make tomato juice from canned My b 
tomatoes. But Heinz knows nothing equals the pure musical 
juice of fresh tomatoes—and naturally prepares its real orc 
product that way. No hot spices or seasonings are as ig || 
added—just a pinch of salt to bring out the full flavor. magic. | 


Order a few tins or bottles of this splendid juice from octaves 
your grocer today. You will find Heinz Tomato Juice to a bas 
positively uniform in quality the year around —deli- inst \ 
cious as a summer or winter beverage. “The 
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Stars of today... 

yours with Bi- 

Acoustic’s tone 
beauty. 


RAE-84 
A new, 12-tube 
Bi-Acoustic Auto- 
mat c Combination 
Rad.o- Phonograph. 


“For 30 years 


Stars of yesterday... 

on Victor Records— 

Bi-Acoustic tone 
magic, too. 


} 


ta 


5 a 


I've heard world-famous artists 


Now the past’s great music and today’s 
comes to you with new tone beauty... 
on records and on the air... through 
Bi-Acoustic Radio- Phonograph magic!’’ 


“My boss, the RCA Victor Company, has a new 
musical instrument that is one hundred per cent 
real orchestra, real voice! 

“T’ll tell you why. It’s because of Bi-Acoustic 
magic. In radio you hear programs with two more 
octaves of music. Every instrument, from a violin 
toa bass horn, comes in richer, fuller...You hear 
instruments you’ve only half heard before! 

“Thenlisten to your favorite Victor records. You'll 
get new rich beauty, new tone quality from them. 
And automatic record changing helps your pleasure 
even more...for you can play fen records at a time! 

“And say—on this wonderful instrument you can 
make phonograph records at home...priceless me- 


RCA Victor Be. 


mentos of loved ones... or an amusing record of 
your next party. 

“Nine new improvements...each a real feature 
... ranging from new tubes to a new speaker, give 
you this unsurpassed Bi-Acoustic music...with its 
266 extra musical tones ... the kind of music you 
want when you want it! 

“Hear one of these new radio-phonographs. It’s 
called model RAE-84. Drop in any RCA Victor 
dealer’s store.” ° 


Two interesting Christmas gift recordings. ..‘‘Tristan and Isolde.’’ 
M-154 by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, $8.00. ‘‘Grand 
Canyon Suite’’ (Grofe). MC-18 by Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, $5.50. 


And for the children ...‘‘Winnie-the-Pooh Songs’’— Milne’s child 
poems in music. Set of three, indestructible, in six colors, in album, $2.00. 
Also ‘‘Raggedy Ann’s’’ Sunny Songs, $1.25. 


The RCA Victor Co., Inc. 


Camden, N. J. 
““RADIO HEADQUARTERS’”’ 


4A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


2 MORE OCTAVES 


2) 


“WS MASTEMS VOICE 


Tone 


RCA VICTOR RADIOS AND PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS, $47.50 TO $310.00 





IF YOU'VE BEEN AFRAID 
TO DRINK COFFEE... 


SANKA COFFEE WILL 


BANISH YOUR FEARS! 


Never again need you say “No” to coffee 
just because the caffein in it causes sleep- 
lessness, indigestion or nervousness. For 
now you can get delicious coffee with 97 % 
of the caffein removed. It’s Sanka Coffee— 
a rich, full-flavored blend of the choicest 
Central and South American coffees. Sanka 
Coffee is full of coffee’s cheer—free from 
caffein’s regrets. Your grocer sells it — 
ground or in the bean —in vacuum-sealed 
cans. Satisfaction —or your money back. 
Get a pound to-day —and sleep to-night. 
A product of General Foods 


AMFRI 
Mf Oh At 


Accepted by the highest medical authority 
REAL COFFEE - 97% CAFFEIN-FREE 
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| Comptroller McCarl’s Job 


| Sirs: 


In your issue of Nov. 21, at p. 8, col. 3, you 
state: . 

“The only high executive official who is legally 
safe in his job after March 4 is John Raymond 
McCarl, Comptroller General of the U. S., ap- 
pointed in 1921 for a 15-year term and remov- 
able by impeachment.” 

Having some degree of familiarity with the 
office of Comptroller General and the dec‘sion 
of the Courts regarding it, permit me to opine 
that the forgoing statements that Mr. McCarl’s 
job is “legally safe” and that he may be “‘remov- 
able by impeachment,” are erroneous. 

In 1921 Congress created the office of Comp- 
troller General and attempted to place the in- 
cumbent thereof beyond presidential removal. In 
this regard Congress failed. Mr. McCarl is not 
“legally safe’ in his job and may be removed 
by the President at pleasure. 

In support of my statements, I offer you the 
following: 

In January 1920 one Frank S. Myers was 
serving as postmaster at Portland, Ore. For 
some reason (not set forth in the reported case) 
the First Assistant Postmaster General requested 
Myers to resign his office. This he refused to do 

In February 1920 the Postmaster General 
wired Myers stating that an order had been 
issued by direction of the President removing 
him from his office as postmaster and directing 
him to have nothing further to do with the office. 

Myers wired the Postmaster General that he 
had not resigned, would not do so and that the 
attempted removal was illegal. 

Myers relied upon an Act of Congress of 
July 12, 1876, which provided that: ‘Post- 
mastérs of the first, second and third class shall 
be appointed and may be removed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with advice and consent of the 
Senate * * *’ and as the Senate had not given 
its advice and consent, his attempted removal by 
the President was void. 

An Inspector of the Post Office Department 
ousted Myers, who, at the expiration of the 
term for which he was appointed, brought suit 
in the U. S. Court of Claims for the salary of 
the office. 

In Myers v. The United States, 58 C. Cls. 
199, the Court held (April 2, 1023) that the 
President alone had no power to remove the 
plaintiff but inasmuch as Myers had been guilty 
of delay (laches) in asserting his rights he was 
not entitled to recover. The case was then taken 
to the Supreme Court of the U. S. 

The Supreme Court, realizing the importance 


of the question, invited counsel from the Senate 


to appear and present its views. In accordance 
with this request the Senate designated Senator 
George Wharton Pepper in its behalf. The Gov- 
ernment was ably represented by Solicitor Gen- 
eral James M. Beck. 

I was present at the argument before the 
Supreme Court. Both Mr. Beck and Senator 
Pepper agreed that though the case at bar re- 
lated to a postmaster, the real question involved 
the power of the President to remove the Comp- 


| troller General, who stood entrenched behind an 


Act of Congress which, in effect, was not unlike 
the Act relied upon by Postmaster Myers 

The arguments of both Mr. Beck and Senator 
Pepper were masterpieces of forensic debating 
and quite in keeping with the importance of the 
question. ... 

The Supreme Court held the case for a year 
and a half before rendering a decision. In Octo- 
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ber of 1927 the Court decided in favor of the 
Government, the opinion (Chief Justice Taft) 
holding that though an officer be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, Congress is without power 
to make any law which would prevent the Pres. 
ident from exercising his right of summary re- 
moval. In other words, Congress cannot thus 
tie the hands of the Executive Department of 
the Government. 

Justices Holmes, Brandeis and McReynelds 
dissented... . 

From the forgoing statements it is apparent— 
and settled law—that if Mr. Roosevelt chooses 
to remove Mr. McCarl from office he may do 
so; that Mr. McCarl’s job is not “legally safe” 
and that it is not necessary to impeach him 
should the President—any President—not desire 
his services. ... 

CorNELIusS H. Butt 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law 

Washington, D. C. 

Though the Myers decision might well 
serve as an important precedent, the Su- 
preme Court has never passed directly on 
the question of the Comptroller General’s 
removal. The law: “There shall be a 
Comptroller General . . . who shall be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. . . . [he] shall 
hold office for 15 years [and] shall 
not be eligible for reappointment. The 
Comptroller General may be removed at 
any time by joint resolution of Congress 
[for incapacitation, inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, malfeasance, commission of a felony 
or moral turpitude] and for no other 
cause and in no other manner except by 
impeachment.”—Eb. 


Field, Glore & Atlas 
Sirs: 

Parts of the Time story (Nov. 28) regarding 
Continental Chicago—Chicago Investors might 
be inferentially misleading and therefore subject 
to misconstruction by uninformed readers. Its im- 
plication was that control of Chicago Investors 
has been wrested away from Atlas by belligerent 
Chicagoans. 

Nothing cou!d be farther from the truth. There 
has always been complete harmony between 
Field, Glore & Co. and Atlas Corp. in regard 
to investment trusts in Ch'cago; both have be- 
lieved that a joint discussion of policies and 
practices of investment trusts should be mu- 
tually beneficial. To this end Atlas had acquired 
in the open market, with the help of Field, Glore 
& Co., a stock interest in the Continental Chi- 
cago Corp. more than a year ago. 

Field, Glore & Co. had co-operated with Atlas 
in its acquisition of working control of Chicago 
Investors. There has been complete accord be- 
tween Field, Glore & Co. and Atlas Corp. and 
the Board of Directors of the Chicago Investors 
Corp. on the consolidation of Continental Chi- 
cago and Chicago Investors. Atlas is exchanging 
its stock in Chicago Investors under the merger 
plan for Continental Chicago stock, thereby be- 
coming a substantial stockholder in Continental 
Chicago. 

Field, Glore & Co, hold the Atlas manage- 
ment in the highest esteem and Field, Glore 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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TIME 


The Great American Tragedy 
of the “Sééial Front” 


There is no irony in this page. Nor is the term 
“Social Front’’ used as a term of derision. 


The Chinese have had a phrase called ‘‘keeping 
the face’’ which they have used for many cen- 
turies. And ‘‘keeping the face’’ has probably been 
responsible for that fine backbone of integrity 
and body of culture which our Occidental world 
has come to associate with that very old Oriental 
race. 


Here in America we have been building up for 
some time what we have learned to call sociologi- 
cally, our ‘‘Social Front’’, a very close parallel to 
the Chinese idea of keeping the face, and not to 
be confused for a moment with our comic strip 
idea of ‘“‘putting on the dog’’. 


This Social Front has been responsible for the 
books that we read, the theatres we attend, the 
leisure, sociai hours that we spend in one an- 
other’s homes. 


And it is in this group, so largely responsible 
for the cultural standards of our ‘‘Social Front’’, 
that the great American tragedy has occurred, 
atragedy that is breaking down all the standards 


of living that have been in the building for a 
quarter of a century. 


This is the group that has been hardest hit, 
and it is the second largest group in our Ameri- 
can life. 


This is the group that fits in between the thin 
layer of capital at one end of our social scale and 
the great mass of labor at the other. They are the 
people of positions who naturally have a ‘‘posi- 
tion’? to maintain. ‘‘White Collars’’ labor used 
tocall them in the days of social strife. In reality 
they are the people that we (the great majority 
of the readers of these pages) know. Many of us 
are the ones it is happening to. 


So the story of this great American tragedy is 
not hard to tell and certainly not very hard to 
understand. 

C8 a @-@ 


Salaries and earnings aiong the Social Front in 
many cases have been cut out entirely and in 
practically all cases have been cut more than in 
any other group. Because here is where over- 
head could be reduced the most. 


But not a soul in America has taken into con- 
sideration that this Social Front has had to 
tarry the burden of our entire social status. 


The Social Front has had to pay far more for 
its housing than wage-earning America, or even 
than capitalistic America in proportion to in- 
tome. 'ts own homes have been better so its 
taxes have been higher. In fact, it has carried 


the greater part of the burden of tax. Its life 
insurance has been greater, its clothing cost has 
been higher, its inter-relation in all of its social 
exchanges has been far more expensive. And in 
addition to all of its established run of household 
overhead, it has tried to maintain its ‘‘position”’ 
as usual and keep its children in their schools 
and colleges. 


Until today, the whole structure of this Social 
Front is at the breaking point. 


ee . DB 2 


In college Field Days, when it came to the 
quarter-mile race, we used to say that a runner 
ran the first 220 yards on his wind, and the last 
220 on his nerve. But what we have been going 
through since 1928 has not been a 440-yard dash, 
but a grueling three-mile race, in which most of 
the runners along the Social Front have long 
since exhausted both wind and nerve. 


x k* & kk * 


If evidence of this situation were necessary, 
there is plenty of it. Practically all of the buying 
along the Social Front has evened off or dropped 
below the level of the wage-earning homes. Along 
that Social Front every pantry now carries its 
unknown and cheaper brands, every bathroom 
shelf its substitutes. 


Today, wage-earning America with all of its 
own unemployment, must not only carry the 
burden of whatever mass production remains, 
but must also take up the slack along the entire 
Social Front. Factory production along any mass 
scale hasn’t a chance of continuing without it. 


True Story Magazine publishes this page in the 
interests of that Social Front, for we have all 
long since learned the lesson that we are all in 
the same boat. No single group can prosper fully 
without the others. 


True Story Magazine happens to be practically 
alone in its field, reaching every month some two 
million of America’s wage-earners who are still 
employed, and well employed. We know this 
beyond any question of doubt because they buy 
our magazine on the newsstands from month to 
month. And when they are out of a job, or when 
they are on part time and the purse has tighten- 
ed up, they mighty soon stop buying it. 


But even alone in this field as we are, we know 
that wage-earning America cannot do this job— 
alone. Now, as this nation comes out of its three- 
year slump, we must not neglect the vital neces- 
sity of increasing the income of the salaried 
worker who carries the standard of America’s 
Social Front. 





Gun AMERICAN WOMEN: “Make us a tiny, 
beautiful watch that is accurate and that 
doesn’t cost too much.” Hamilton has made it! 


You can see how small it is by placing the 
end of one slender finger over it. The watch 


is hidden from view. 


Imagine what a delicate task it must have 
been to build accuracy into that tiny space! 
And yet Hamilton watchmakers did. The 
marvelous, minute mechanism they have per- 
fected is, perhaps, the most accurate small 


watch in the world. 


You can own this newest, tiniest Hamilton 
in any one of five lovely models . . . all truly 
low-priced! Hamilton presents them. Gra- 
ciously they bow to you and gently speak 
their names: Glenwood, Mayfield, Virginia, 
Rondeau, Quadrille. 


Each is refreshingly beautiful . . . smartly 
modern in design. Each is 14 karat, solid or 
filled gold, white or natural yellow. Each has 
17 ruby and sapphire jewels. Any one of 
these watches, resting lightly on your wrist, 
promises faithfully to tell accurate time. 


When you Christmas-shop at your jewel- 
er’s, ask him to show you this tiny new 
watch. Ask him to show you, too, all the 
beautiful Hamiltons—in pocket, strap, and 
wrist models. His Hamilton is there, too. 


A 


Ww w Ww 

Tiny, accurate Christmas gifts! (In panel at right, reading 

down) Gienwoon, filled gold, $55; MayrieEzp, filled gold, 

$55; Vircinia, cord model, solid gold, $70; Ronpeau, solid 
gold, $65; Quaprixte, solid gold, $65. 


HAMI 


TIME 


Women. YOU ashed for 


LTON 


the’ Weich of Raileead Aecanacy 


ae 


Farracut. 17 jewels. 14k filled gold, natural yellow or white, 
with secometer dial, $55, Putnam. 17 jewels. 14k filled gold, 
natural yellow or white; raised gold figure dial, $55. Write 


for special illustrated Christmas folder, which describes Ham- 
ilton’s newest watch and other beautiful models. Hamilton 
Watch Company, 901 Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 
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partners are substantial stockholders in Atlas, 

Time figures as to the asset shrinkage jn 
Continental Chicago and Chicago Investors were 
also conducive to misunderstanding, as Tre 
fails to make allowance for the retirement by 
the two corporations of approximately $48,000.- 
ooo paid in value of their preferred stocks. 


C. F. Giore 
Field, Glore & Co. 
New York City 


ee 


Time & London Times 
Sirs: 

Long since a reader of Time, U. S. A. and the 
Times, England, I am well posted on American 
and English news. Can you explain to me how 
it is that I incessantly notice that as Tiwe 
stresses (80%) unhappy English news and soft- 
pedals (20%) cheerier English news, so the 
Times stresses (80%) unhappy American news 
and soft pedals (20%) the cheerier American 
news? Is Envy, Hatred, Malice and All Un- 
charitableness the cause of this? Or is it because 
one can only read the whole truth in its right 
proportions as about U. S. A. in an English 
paper, so about England in a U. S. A. paper? 


J. H. Harvey 
Devon, England 
Just as “no news is good news,” so is 
good news often no news. Especially in 
the past three years have Trmeworthy and 
Timesworthy events in Britain and the 
U.S. been on the sorry side.—Eb. 


Hospital Christ 
Sirs: 

There is a mighty statue of Jesus Christ within 
the main entrance of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md., notwithstanding the Rev. John 
Joseph Preston and Time, Nov. 21. 

My first and lasting impression of this over- 
powering figure in stone with the awful words 
“Come unto me ye who travail and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest,” carved on its 
base, came to me when as a youth I was enter- 
ing Johns Hopkins Hospital as a patient. My 
immediate reaction to the words was death. The 
cold stone and gigantic proportions awed me. I 
never again entered the hospital threugh the 
main door. 

Perhaps an outside figure would not be so 
awful. 

CHARLES EpwArp THOMAS 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Johns Hopkins Christ, carved in 
white Cararra marble by a Professor Stein 
of Denmark’s Royal Academy of Free 
Arts after an original in Copenhagen dated 
1820, is only 104 ft. high. Rev. John Jo- 

A : . . 
seph Preston, who is collecting $500,000 in 
pennies for a national Christ statue to be 
erected possibly in the Rocky Mountains, 
has in mind a figure some 150 ft. high— 


Ep. 
nk 


Trenton’s Roeblings 


Sirs: 

Several people—showing that Time has some 
readers hereabouts—have suggested that I write 
a communication attempting to correct errors 
that crept into your Roebling piece (p. 37. of 
the Nov. 21 issue). I am quite sufficiently occu- 
pied trying to keep slips out of my own news- 
papers, without too much success. 

However, the Roeblings do maintain in Tren- 
ton the largest single-family-controlled industry 
in the country and, while they have some eccel- 
tric folks among them, they are, by & large, 
our most generous contributors to every com- 
munity enterprise, as well as our largest em- 
ployers of labor. 

Now as to the errors: The cut used was not 
of Ferdinand W. Roebling, present ‘head of the 
concern, but his brother Karl G. Roebling, who, 
as your piece says, died as a result of the enor- 
mous tasks he undertook, both for the Govern 
ment and his company during the World Wat 
period. Col. Washington A. Roebling never Was 
“blind in one eye,” nor was he ever regarded 
either at the mill or among his friends as “4 
bitter, hard man.” Like all Roeblings, he was 
exceedingly reticent. But he had a fine sense of 
humor and was the most amazingly patient and 
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Atlas, uncomplaining old chap I ever heard of. He 
ge in did contract caisson fever while building the 
$ were Brooklyn Bridge, and was an invalid for up- 
Time wards of 50 years. In the last 18 years of his 
nt by life he had the companionship of a most devoted 
3,000,- wife (his second). I knew him rather well and 
/ never heard that he “ate upside down.” He had 
a flair for writing about the family, much of 
what he had to say being incorporated in a book 
on the Roeblings published two years ago by 
the University Press of Princeton, Hamilton 
Schuyler, author. His brother, Ferdinand, was 
never president of the Roebling Co., but treas- 
urer, and was the smartest of all in a business 
way, although he had his full share of weak- 
nd the nesses, one of which was to quarrel with me 
erican frequently. However, in the 37 years I have 
e how been at the newspaper bench nearly everybody 
Time in Trenton has quarrelled with me at some time, 
1 soft. As to Ferdinand W. Roebling Jr., now at the 
‘o the head of the company, he is not only the biggest 
. news giver, both publicly and privately to worthwhile 
erican things, but he invariably wears a dinner jacket | 
ll Un- when the Roeblings entertain small parties and 
ecause I don’t recall ever seeing him in “white tie and 
. right tails,” but I suppose he has ’em. Many of the 
‘nglish important devices for which the Roeblings hold 
or? patents are the work of his brain and Wash- 
VEY ington Roebling once told me “Young Ferd is 
the best engineer the family ever turned out.” 
: He is reputed to be a sort of financial wizard. 
SO 1S He has two promising sons, one already in the | 
lly in mill and the other a senior at Princeton. They | 
vy and have carried on pretty well for four genera- 
. tions. . .. 
d the James KERNEY 
Editor 


JRE 





Trenton Times 
Trenton, N. J. 


Sitting Colonel 


hin Sirs: 
mec Through the kindly generosity of an Ameri- 
-. John can lady, Mrs. Arthur Hall Smith of Pittsburgh 
Pa., TIME is sent to me every week. 
sia When I have read it, my copy goes into the 
“won Mess ante-room where it is read and enjoyed by 
heavy the Officers of the Regiment from the colonel, | 
pony who is notorious for “sitting on it,’ down to 
enter the newest subaltern. After that it goes either 
t. My to my brother, a tea planter in Assam, or to 


h. The ager ge ne at present, on the N. W. ae ae 
i frontier of India, or perhaps to a friend in L R created 
.; the England, so that it is never wasted... . F EXI LE CLO CK 
CapTAIN R. L. O’CoNNoR 
be so 1st Royal Battalion 


as) Mbmensing: Bengal) India a mew TOASTMASTER.. aved a new gift 


ved in $10,000 for $1 


<* 
- Stein -. This year there is a new Toastmaster it is perfectly toasted. No adjustment 
in Question: Does Trae’s free advertising pay? —not like any other Toastmaster, or is necessary after a pause between 
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NIGHT comes on and spreads a blanket of dark- 
ness upon sleeping cities and towns. Here and 
there a lone policeman. In the distance a clock 
tolling the hour. 

In the dark silence of the night, there is 
one light forever burning . . . one voice that is 
never stilled. That light is the light in the tele- 
phone exchange. That voice is the voice of your 
telephone. A city without telephones would 
be a city afraid—a city of dread. 

For the telephone brings security. Its very 


presence gives a feeling of safety and nearness 


to everything. In times of stress and sud- GFR 


(a) 


den need it has a value beyond price. In 


the many business and social activities 
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r burning... 


never stilled 


of a busy day it is almost indispensable. 

The wonder of the telephone is not the in- 
strument itself but the system of which it is 
the symbol . . . the system which links your 
own telephone with any one of eighteen mil- 
lion others in the United States and _ thirteen 
millions in other countries. 

Every time you use your telephone you have 
at your command some part of a country-wide 
network of wires and equipment, and as many 
as you need of a great army of specialists in 
communication. 
There are few, if any, aids to modern 


living that yield so much in safety, conve- 


nience and achievement as your telephone. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The Hoover Week 

A busy-buzzing bee was President 
Hoover last week. He was notified by a 
joint committee that Congress was in ses- 
don. Said Representative Snell after- 
wards: ‘He seemed quite surprised, but 
sid he would communicate with the 
Congress in writing. . . .” The opening of 
Congress brought a mass of legislative 
detail to the President’s desk. His State- 
of-the-Union message had to be whipped 
into final form for the printer (see col. 2). 
He paraded billion-dollar columns into 
regimental front for the 1934 budget (see 
p.11). Between times he held a series of 
conferences with Secretaries Stimson and 
Mills on British and French War debt 
notes (see p. 8). Suddenly changing his 
plans, President Hoover decided to send 
Congress a special message this week on 
Debts, Disarmament and the World 
Economic Conference, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, many of them “lame ducks,” 
kept interrupting by popping in to “pay 
their respects,’ and explain volubly the 
whys & wherefores of election results. 
Ambassador Edge called to say good-by 
before starting back to France. Another 
aller was John Work Garrett, bearded, 
limping Ambassador to Italy. Dr. Don 
Ricardo Alfaro had his credentials to pre- 
ent as the new Minister from Panama. A 
Hoover handshake was all Charles Hann 
Jt, U. S. vice president of the Federation 
of Interallied Veterans, wanted. The 
President also found time to step out on 
the South Grounds and receive the first 
platinum medal ever struck off by the 
Philadelphia mint—as honorary chairman 
of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission. 

(One group of White House callers who 
lid not see the President last week con- 
isted of nine socialite women from New 
York and Chicago petitioning for the 
“constitutional rights” of the oncoming 
hunger marchers (see p. 10). Included in 
the delegation were Mrs. Corliss Lamont, 
daughter-in-law of Morgan Partner 
Thomas William Lamont, New York's 
Mrs. William Osgood Field Jr., Chicago’s 
wlorful Mrs. Polly Chase Boyden. Secre- 
lary Joslin met them, told them they could 
hot see the President. ‘‘Who made that 
iecision?” asked Mrs. Field. “I did,” re- 
lied Secretary Joslin. “Is this the usual 
wocedure for receiving petitions?” “Each 
‘ase is judged on its merits—and I am the 
iudge of the merits,” explained Secretary 
loslin. Boiled Mrs. Field: “The crux of 
his matter is the apparent inability of 
American citizens to petition their Presi- 
dnt. We merely asked to be allowed 
‘present our petition. . . .” 


Farewell Message 

As required by the Constitution, Presi- 
dent Hoover last week sent to Congress 
his farewell message on the State of the 
Union. Its undertone was that of the late 
campaign and the principles it preached 
were those which the U. S. electorate had 
rejected for a “new deal.” The President 
might be defeated but he was convinced 
he was still right. Excerpts from the 
message: 

Union. “Our country is at peace. ... 
Education and Science have made further 
advances. The public health is at its 
highest known level. ... There should 
be no hunger or suffering from cold.” 

Depression. “Continued constructive 
policies promoting the economic recovery 
must be the paramount duty. . . . Con- 
fidence in the future.” 

Budget . . . “must be balanced” (see 
p. II). 

Public Construction ... “over four 
years will amount to $2,350,000,000o—or 
eight times as great as the Panama 
Canal. . . . The nation is well ahead of 
its requirements.” 

Veterans, “Many abuses should be 
eliminated. The nation should not ask 
for a reduction in allowances to men 
whose disabilities rise out of War service 
nor those with substantial service who 
have become totally disabled from non- 
war-connected causes and are without sup- 
port” (see p. 11). 

Taxation, “Further revenue is neces- 
sary” (see p. 11). 

Reorganization. “I shall issue exec- 
utive orders in a few days grouping or 
consolidating over 50 agencies. A _ host 
of interested persons will at once protest.” 


The U. S. Banking System . . . “has 
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failed to meet this great emergency. . . . 
| Neededi is complete reorganization at 
once. A solution should be found now.” 

Europe. “We must co-operate .. . 
for organized world recovery. ... In a 
world disarmament conference we should 
reduce our own tax burdens 
cessful results from a world economic 
conference would bring courage and 
stability which will reflect into every home 
in our land.” 

Debts. “We do not approve of sus- 
pension of the Dec. 15 payments.” 

Principles . . . “must dominate. Ours 
is a government consciously dedicated to 
a faith in the inviolable sanctity of the 
individual human spirit. . .. We have 
builded a system of individualism. 
The background of our American system 
is that we should allow free play of social 
and economic forces... . Social and 
economic solutions will not avail unless 
they conform with the traditions of our 
race, deeply grooved in their sentiments 
through a century and a half of struggle 
for ideals of life rooted in religion and 
fed from purely spiritual springs.” 


‘ 


Roosevelt Secretariat 

Hungry for information about im- 
portant appointments. the 22 newshawks 
covering President-elect Roosevelt at 
Warm Springs, Ga. last week got their first 
definite preview of the next administra- 
tion. After March. 4, they were told, the 
White House secretariat would be com- 
posed of three onetime reporters—Col. 
Louis McHenry Howe. Stephen T. Early 
and Marvin Hunter McIntyre. The next 
President is determined to get a better 
“press” than his predecessor. White House 
secretaries, buffers between the President 
and the public, have the power to set an 
administration’s tone with the Washing- 
ton correspondents, who largely help 
make or break their Chief. 

Colonel Howe, Roosevelt intimate and 
campaign strategist, will be the back office 
man to whom wise favor-seekers will 
turn. Occupying a confidential position 
approximating that of President Hoover's 
Detective-Secretary Lawrence Richey, he 
will make his home in the White House 
with the Roosevelts. 

“Steve” Early, large, handsome, curly- 
headed descendant of Confederate General 
Jubal Early, is expected to be the front 
office man at the desk now held by Secre- 
tary Theodore Joslin. He covered the 
Navy Department for the Associated 
Press when Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant 
Secretary, trailed him on his 1920 vice- 
presidential campaign. An easy, likable 
glad-hander, he served Paramount Publix 
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as Washington contact man. His job will 
be to steer as many callers as possible 
away from the President. 

Colonel McIntyre (in the Kentucky 
Guard) will be the new side-office man 
corresponding to Political Secretary Wal- 
ter Newton and Research Secretary 
French Strother. An oldtime Washington 


r - 











Keystone 
STEPHEN EARLY 
His, the front office. 


Times man, he handled the Navy’s Press 
relations during the War, caught the eye 
of the Assistant Secretary whom he helped 
campaign in 1920. A year ago he left 
Pathé Newsreel to go to Albany as the 
Governor’s personal Press representative 
and later as general factotum and business 
manager of his campaign. Few White 
House visitors will see his cadaverous 
face. 

As President, Governor Roosevelt is ex- 
pécted to dispense with the services of 
an Army or Navy man as his personal 
physician. When he wants a doctor, he 
says he will send out for one. 

@, Last week was mostly visitors week 
at Warm Springs. Important callers on 
the President-elect included Arkansas’ 
Senator Robinson (short session pro- 
gram), Alabama’s Senator Bankhead 
(Muscle Shoals), Nevada’s Senator Pitt- 
man (silver), Louisiana’s Senator Long 
(nothing in particular), Missouri’s Sen- 
ator-elect Clark (farm mortgages), Texas’ 
Senator Connally (cotton prices). Amer- 
ican Tobacco’s George Washington Hill 
came to discuss upping tobacco prices. 
Rear Admiral Cary Grayson was told that 
the Roosevelt inaugural, which he will ar- 
range, must be severely simple and inex- 
pensive. The call of Henry Agard Wal- 
lace, bolting Republican farm publisher 
whose late father was Secretary of Agri- 
culture under Harding and Coolidge, was 
construed as a Cabinet offer. 

@ President-elect Roosevelt planned to 
break his vacation early this week to speed 
back to Albany, resume his job as Gov- 
ernor for three weeks during a special 
session of the New York Legislature. 


Debts, Disarmament & Davis 
(See front cover) 

One morning last week before most 
Washingtonians had finished breakiast, 
towering Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Am- 
bassador to the U. S., marched briskly up 
the front steps of “Woodley,” suburban 








International 
Marvin McIntyre 
His, the side. 


home of Secretary of State Stimson. He 
was promptly ushered into the study. 
After brief greetings Sir Ronald handed 
Statesman Stimson a heavy brown envel- 
ope tied with blue cord. Inside, the brawny 
Briton explained, was another note from 
His Majesty’s Government on War Debts 
—a note, he estimated, “about as long as 
the Pickwick Papers.” In triple-spaced 
typewriting it covered 26 foolscaps, on the 
first of which was embossed a large lion & 
unicorn. 

Bolting the rest of his breakfast Secre- 
tary Stimson sped to the White House 
whither President Hoover hastily sum- 
moned his other bower, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mills. Out came the British note 
and for two hours the three hunched over 
the President’s desk pondering what 
Britain’s whole Cabinet had painstakingly 
written at Downing Street earlier in the 
week. 

“Expenditure on Destruction.” The 
6,000-word communication was an appeal, 
far more emotional than that of Nov. 10, 
for the U. S., while looking into the whole 
matter of debt reduction, to suspend the 
British payment of 95.550,000 gold dollars 
due Dec. 15. Addressed less to the Presi- 
dent than to the U. S. public, it did not 
flatly refuse to pay but depicted dire 
consequences if payment were forced. As 
the President scanned it, he spotted many 
a phrase—“world depression,” ‘storm 
brewing,” “repeated shocks,” ‘“‘widespread 
ruin,” “baneful effects,” “lack of confi- 
dence”—which might have been lifted di- 
rectly from his own campaign speeches. 
Without emphasizing the domestic poverty 
of Britain the note declared: 


“The causes of the Depression may be 
manifold but War Debts and reparations 


have been a major cause and a seitlement ‘ 


is an indispensable condition of a revival 
of general prosperity. . . . Reparations 
and war debts represent expenditure on 
destruction. Fertile fields were rendered 
barren and populous cities a shattered 
ruin. Like the shells on which they were 
largely spent these loans were blown to 
pieces. [Their] repayment necessitates un- 
natural transfers which provoke wide- 
spread economic evil. . .. 

“The loss which both the United King- 
dom and the United States taxpayers 
would suffer from reconsideration of the 
War Debts cannot be measured in the same 
scales as the untold loss of wealth and 
human misery caused by the present eco- 
nomic crisis.” 

De Facto Connection. Britain argued 
that President Hoover himself recognized 
a de facto connection between debts and 
reparations in his 1931-32 Moratorium. 
On the strength of that alleged connection 
the allied powers at Lausanne let Germany 
off 90% of her reparations, conditional 
upon debt revision by the U. S. Continued 
debt payments to the U. S. would scrap the 
Lausanne agreement and cause the allied 
powers to turn again to Germany for 
funds. Such international back-tracking 
would, said Britain, only intensify the De- 
pression, do the U. S. more damage than 
cood. To meet its £19,750,000 gold debt, 
Britain would have to put up £30,000,000 
in sterling. To make the payment in gold 
“would involve the sacrifice of a consider- 
able part of the gold reserves of the Bank 
of England which are widely regarded as 
no more than sufficient for the responsi- 
bilities of London as a financial centre.” 

Trade Threat. Diplomatically tucked 
away in the long text was a threat of re- 
prisal which President Hoover did not 
miss: “If War Debt payments had to be 
resumed it is apparent that the exchange 
position of this country would need to be 
strengthened by a reduction of the very 
heavy adverse balance of trade of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
This could only be done by adopting meas- 
ures which would further restrict British 
purchases of American goods. The result 
of such restrictions would inevitably be to 
reduce the market for American farm 
products.” 

French Note. Next day found Presi- 
dent Hoover and his two Cabinet advisers 
again bent over another War Debt note. 
this time from France trying to beg oll 
paying $19,000,000 due Dec. 15. Like 
Britain, France argued that debt suspen- 
sion would be the “normal, equitable and 
necessary sequel” of the 1931 Moratorium 
but, unlike Britain, aimed its words 
straight at President Hoover as if he had 
some personal obligation in the matter. 
Cited was the Hoover-Laval statement ol 
October 1931, in which the President and 
the French Premier suggested that on In- 
tergovernmental obligations “some agret- 
ment may be necessary covering the period 
of the Depression” and that Europe should 
take the “initiative” at an early date. How. 
asked France, could it continue this policy 
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if, contrary to expectations, U. S. co- 
operation were lacking? The French note, 
smooth, cold, hard, legalistic, made no 
offer to resume payments. 

United Gentlemen. President Hoover 
saw some merit in the British note, less in 
the French. If he were a free agent he 
might even have granted Britain’s request 
for suspension pending negotiations. With 
a gold reserve last reported at $680,000,- 
000, payment would come hard for Britain 
but that she would default no one in Wash- 
ington from the President down seriously 
believed. France’s capacity-to-pay was 
rated much higher at the White House but 
there was grave uncertainty whether her 
Parliament would vote the necessary 
funds Most disturbing to the U. S. was 
the “United Front” which Europe con- 
tinued to maintain, in line with the famed 
Gentlemen’s Agreement that came to light 
after the Lausanne Conference. Last 
month Britain and France approached the 
U.S. for relief almost simultaneously with 
the same set of arguments. Last week 
they repeated the performance. 

“Let’s See the Grass.” To Congress, 
whose heart and head have long been set 
against any further debt tinkering, the 
British and French communications were 
just so much waste paper which did not 
change a single vote. Any Congressional 
sympathy for Britain vanished at her 
threat of trade reprisals against the U. S. 
Declared an anonymous Treasury official: 
“Britain has said in effect, ‘Relent or the 
grass will grow in your streets,’ and Con- 
gress is saying ‘Let’s see the grass.’ ”” Most 
Senators and Representatives felt that 
European debtor nations were ganging the 
U. S. taxpayer and Congress was that 
harried individual’s last line of defense. 
The few Congressmen whose minds re- 
mained open- observed with dismay ‘that 
owing largely to the uncertainty of Eu- 
tope’s paying $124,000,000, the value of 
securities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange had slumped $3,500,000,000 in 
three weeks, farm commodity values un- 
told millions more. 

Debts & Arms. One thing upon which 
U, S. opinion of every shade seemed un- 
divided was this: that quite as connected 
de facto as Debts and Reparations are 
Debts and Disarmament. This connection 
Europe continued to deny. Last month 
after his White House conference with 
Governor Roosevelt, who rejected War 
Debt responsibility as “not his baby,” 
President Hoover declared: 

“I must reiterate that the problem of 
foreign debts has in the American mind 
very definite relationship to the problem 
of disarmaments and the continuing 
burden which competitive armaments im- 
pose upon us and the rest of the world.” 

If that was a hint, both Britain and 
France failed to take it for their debt 
notes of last week contained no suggestion 
whatever of reducing armaments in return 
for debt reduction. 


Delegate at Large. The only active 
hegotiator the U. S. had on the European 
disarmament front last week was Norman 
Hezekiah Davis, a grey-haired, drawling 
Tennessee Democrat. On an allowance of 


$6 per day from his Government (and 
spending five times that much out of his 
own pocket), Mr. Davis was covering 
more ground more effectively than a full- 
fledged delegation of plenipotentiaries. A 
diplomat who had earned his spurs under 
Woodrow Wilson, he was picked by Presi- 
dent Hoover as a U. S. delegate to the 


Acme 
BrITAIN’S AMBASSADOR 


His burden was “about as long as the 
Pickwick Papers.” 


League of Nations’ General Disarmament 
Conference which opened last February at 
Geneva. When talk was loud and hopes 
high, Delegate Davis was obscured by 
other U. S. representatives. But as the con- 
ference began to coast downhill into dis- 
agreement and failure, the others tip-toed 
home one by one. The parley moved too 
slowly to hold Secretary of State Stimson’s 
presence for more than a fortnight. Am- 
bassador Gibson went back to Belgium, 
ceased, for reasons unknown, to be Presi- 
dent Hoover’s diplomatic handyman. Miss 
Mary Emma Woolley returned to Mount 
Holyoke College, Virginia’s Senator Swan- 
son to the Capitol, neither with new glory. 
That left Delegate Davis as the lone sur- 
vivor to carry on the U. S. job of trying 
to get Europe to disarm. In the months 
following the general conference’s adjourn- 
ment in July he became a sort of roving 
ambassador, dipping into many a diplo- 
matic problem of primarily foreign con- 
cern. 


Shut Up or Blow Up. Before its mid- 
summer adjournment the Geneva con- 
ference had received only two full-length 
disarmament plans: 1) a 33% all-round 
cut, by President Hoover; 2) an interna- 
tional police force, by Frenchman Tardieu. 
To complicate matters, Germany in a huff 
quit Geneva in September because France 
declined to recognize its right to arms 
equality. Italy continued to play on the 
sidelines, though seeming to side with 
President Hoover. The prospect of real 
disarmament was rarely blacker. 

Last month Delegate Davis decided that 
the conference should be wound up 


promptly and decently instead of dying a 
long lingering death. It was a case of “shut 
up or blow up.” He set himself to work 
on two principal objectives: 1) to get 
France and Italy to join the London Naval 
Agreement of 1930; 2) to get Germany 
back to Geneva. Objective No. 1 took 
him to Italy early in November where he 
had a heart-to-heart with Premier Mus- 
solini on naval disarmament. Back in Paris 
he reported his conversations to Premier 
Herriot who promptly made a pro-Italian 
speech at Toulouse. Back in Rome Dele- 
gate Davis was told: “These are fine 
words, but I want acts.” 


Five-Power Parley. Fortnight ago 
Delegate Davis, followed by his faithful 
shadow and legal adviser, Allen Welsh 
Dulles, arrived in Paris to work on ob- 
jective No. 2. He shocked protocol ex- 
perts by rolling up at the Quai d’Orsay in 
one of the most battered of Paris’ many 
battered taxis. There he slapped M. Her- 
riot on the back, patted his knee, jollied 
him. Exclaimed the French Premier: “We 
are great friends! M’sieu Davees is a loyal 
and trustworthy man.” Mr. Herriot gave 
the U. S. diplomat a fine antique Chinese 
pipe. 

Upshot of Mr. Davis’ Paris conferences 
was that Premier Herriot agreed to join 
an extraordinary Five-Power meeting at 
Geneva to discuss methods of liquidating 
the general conference without a score of 
zero. Mr. Davis journeyed back to 
Geneva with Prime Minister MacDonald 
and Sir John Simon who also were to sit 
in. Before he left Paris he had word from 
Berlin that Germany would send a repre- 
sentative. Signor Aloisi Rosso was on his 
way from Rome. 

If Delegate Davis could have his way, 
France and Italy would come to a naval 
agreement, Germany would get theoretical 
arms equality and an ad interim treaty 
would be initiated providing for restric- 
tions on aerial bombing and chemical war- 
fare. Then the conference could save its 
face by having something concrete, though 
small, to point to as an accomplishment. 
Such a program was in accord with the 
dispirited U. S. State Department. 

Bossy U. S.? As Delegate Davis sat in 
his unimpressive bedroom office at the 
HOtel des Bergues in Geneva, critical talk 
began to ooze through the foreign Press 
that the U. S. was trying to boss things. 
Reports were published from Washington 
that President Hoover had lost interest in 
disarmament, that Delegate Davis was 
really representing nobody but himself. 
Such criticism, mostly unfounded, was an 
echo of what had appeared in the Paris 
Press concerning Mr. Davis’ attempts to 
bring France and Italy together on one 
side and France and Germany on the 
other. Declared La Liberté: 


“One may be permitted to express sur- 
prise that when President Hoover has as- 
sumed his real figure of an insatiable Shy- 
lock, his representative in Europe—for 
Norman Davis is playing the réle of a 
super-Ambassador—is interfering between 
France and Germany and between France 
and Italy. . . . Europe’s foreign politics 
seem to be to the United States a kind of 
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hellbroth into which Mr. Hoover, like 
Macbeth’s witches, keeps pouring new 
poison... .” 

Yes, No & Maybe. Wherever Dele- 
gate Davis turned on disarmament, he 
bumped head-on into War debts. During 
the War he had been the Treasury De- 
partment’s Financial Commissioner in 
Paris on loans from the U. S., was thus 
thoroughly familiar with the origin of 
these obligations. He was an off-the-record 
observer at the Lausanne conference and 
is credited in some quarters not only with 
knowing the inside story of the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement but with having, by his 
tact and patience, materially aided the con- 
ference’s success. His repeated statement, 
repeatedly confirmed by the U. S. State 
Department, is: “I have no authority to 
discuss debts.” But in present-day diplo- 
macy, which Congress has told President 
Hoover he must continue to use on the 
Debts, lack of authority can be a great 
asset, a key to confidence. If a diplomat 
says Yes he means Maybe. If he says No 
he is no diplomat. A diplomat without 
authority can mean Yes without commit- 
ting anyone to anything, No without of- 
fending anyone, yet his answer may open 
the way to further understanding and help 
set the stage for negotiators in whom au- 
thority is vested. If the U. S. loses its 
grip on Debts as a club to force Disarma- 
ment, the fault will lie with President 
Hoover and Norman Davis. Conversely, 
if Debt pressure brings down armaments, 
the great credit will be wholly theirs. 

State Candidate. Last week President- 
elect Roosevelt was reported culling his 
list of Cabinet possibilities. Most vital 
appointment he has to make is that of 
Secretary of State, because, weak on 
foreign affairs, he needs an internationally 
equipped mind to lean on. Most often 
mentioned for this No. 1 Cabinet post is 
Owen D. Young. But Mr. Young’s wife is 
a chronic invalid and last week Mr. Young 
was ordered to be examined in Federal 
Court on his connection with the bankrupt 
Insull Utility Investments—a connection 
which would help no public career before 
a catawauling Senate. 

Another outstanding possibility for 
Secretary of State is Newton Diehl Baker. 
But Mr. Baker’s friends say he is reluc- 
tant to return to public life. 

A third, viewed expectantly by European 
statesmen who have dealt with him, is 
Norman Hezekiah Davis. 

Democratic Morrow. Born (1878) 
and bred in Tennessee where he still lives 
at Tullahoma, Mr. Davis comes from a 
long line of Democrats. One of his five 
brothers, Ewin, is now the “lame duck” 
chairman of the House Merchant Marine, 
Radio & Fisheries committee. In 1902 
Norman Davis went to Cuba, where in 15 
years he made his fortune in banking, 
construction, dredging. His Havana part- 
ner was Tillinghast | Hommedieu Huston, 
onetime Colonel in the Army Engineers, 
onetime part-owner of the New York 
Yankees. 

At the outbreak of the War President 
Wilson called Mr. Davis to Washington as 
a $1-a-year man in the Treasury, sent him 
to Spain to stabilize the peseta and thus 


facilitate U. S. Army purchases there. In 
Paris he served as a member of the Su- 
preme Economic Council, the Armistice 
Commission, the Reparations Commission, 
the U. S. Peace Commission. When France 
imposed its first indemnity on Germany, 
Mr. Davis exclaimed: ‘The French have 
not only plucked this bird but now they’re 
going to keep it from flying.” During the 
last nine months of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration as Undersecretary of State he ran 
the nation’s foreign affairs over the slump- 
ing shoulder of Secretary of State Bain- 
bridge Colby. 

Mr. Davis’ friends call him “the Demo- 
cratic Dwight Morrow.” His critics com- 
plain that he has served Republicans too 
long to fit into a “new deal.” Wealthy, he 
likes diplomacy for the fun of it. He is as 
much at home knocking around drafty 
European conference halls as he is shoot- 
ing wild turkeys in Tennessee. 

Long a friend of Governor Roosevelt, 
he is already a member of the committee 
organizing the proposed World Economic 
Conference. If the next President decides 
to scramble debts, disarmament and world 
trade all up in that parley he would have 
a long search for a Secretary of State so 
well trained by experience in the practicali- 
ties of such problems as Norman Davis. 
But perhaps Mr. Roosevelt will find him 
as Mr. Hoover has, even more useful with- 
out portfolio. 


THE CONGRESS 
72nd’s Last 


What may be the last “lame duck” ses- 
sion of Congress in U. S. history opened 
a three-month sitting last week.* Under 
a bright December sun the Capitol 
gleamed whiter than usual after a bath by 
the local fire department. When Speaker 
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Wide World 





PoLice CHIEF BROWN 
He kept Congress in its spotlight. 


*The proposed 20th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution abolishing short sessions of Congress 
following elections, has so far been ratified by 
17 States, rejected by none. 


Garner called the 72nd House to order to 
take up the nation’s business, on its rolls 
were still 144 members whom the People 
had rejected as law-makers on Noy, 8. 
Lame ducks in the Senate numbered 14. 
Prime job of the session: enactment of 
eleven bills appropriating more than four 
billion dollars for next year’s operation of 
the Government. Unless it also passes 
another Budget-balancing tax bill, more 
farm relief and beer-for-revenue legisla- 
tion, a special session of the heavily Dem- 
ocratic 73rd Congress soon after March 4 
is considered inevitable. 

Reds. Two years ago 500 Communists 
demonstrating before the Capitol stole the 
headlines from Congress on its opening 
day. Last December 1,600 Red hunger- 
marchers demanding relief were the centre 
of interest. This year Senators and Rep- 
resentatives managed to hold the spotlight 
only because Superintendent of Police 
Ernest W. Brown cooped up a tatterde- 
malion army of 3,000 Red demonstrators 
in the suburbs two miles from the Capitol 

For weeks the Red march on Congress 
had been in the making. Herbert Ben- 
jamin, its Washington advance agent, had 
vainly sought parade permits from Vice 
President Curtis and Speaker Garner. His 
attempts to rent local quarters for his 
followers had been equally unsuccessful. 
But his failures did not halt the marchers. 
From Boston, Providence, New York, Al- 
bany, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Birmingham and __ Philadelphia 
streamed a black-&-white horde of Reds, 
traveling in rented trucks and wheezy old 
cars. Their demand: $50 for every job- 
less citizen. One city cold-shouldered the 
motorcades along to the next. At Wil- 
mington, Del., 24 were arrested for dis- 
order. 

When the converging marchers reached 
the District of Columbia line, Superin- 
tendent Brown’s men appeared as a recep- 
tion committee. “We'll hang Herbert 
Hoover to a sour apple tree!” cried the 
Reds. The business-like police conducted 
them to a new street, not yet opened to 
traffic, between a high bank and a railroad 
yard. There, inside a police cordon, the 
marchers were told to make themselves at 
home in their trucks. There was a food 
shortage. It was cold. The marchers 
jeered the police, waved their Red ban- 
ners. Across the city they could see their 
objective—the Capitol’s dome. 

Washington, its nerves still raw from the 
B. E. F., was in no welcoming mood. The 
march’s leaders postponed their demon- 
stration a day, hurried to court in an at- 
tempt to break the police line bottling up 
their followers. At the Capitol special 
guards were posted and even ordinary 
sightseers were turned away. Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis consented to receive three 
demonstrators and their petitions—but no 
more. Most Senators and Representatives 
felt that they were fighting a foe as in- 
tangible as the widespread misery the Red 
marchers claimed to represent. 

No Repeal. Fortnight ago Speaker 
Garner announced that he would put to an 
immediate Efouse vote a resolution to re- 
peal the 18th Amendment, with ratifica- 
tion by State conventions. As both parties 
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had declared Wet, he favored — dis- 
posal of the question. About the Capitol 
for a week there was much scurrying and 
nose-counting. Would the resolution mus- 
ier the necessary two-thirds vote? Ma- 
jority Leader Rainey thought so. Others 
were less certain. Die-hard Drys fumed at 
the State convention method of ratifica- 
ion, succeeded in inducing the Judiciary 
Committee to reject (13-to-6) the Garner 
resolution. 

On opening day after a prayer for God 
“ smile upon our beloved country” the 
following occurred: 

Leader Rainey: Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House suspend the rules for the 
present consideration of House Joint Res- 
dlution 408 to repeal the 18th Amendment. 

Speaker Garner: Is a second demanded? 

Georgia’s Dry Tarver: I demand a sec- 
ond. 

By a teller vote of 245-to-121 the House 
ordered a second to the Rainey motion. 

Followed 40 minutes of rapid-fire de- 
bate, no man talking more than a minute 
ortwo. Some Republicans objected to the 
Speaker’s “‘steamroller methods.” Finally 
the momentous roll-call began, droning 
through 435 names. His face flushed with 
disappointment, Speaker Garner huskily 
anounced the result: 272 for Repeal: 
The resolution had failed 
by six votes to muster a two-thirds major- 
ity, was lost. The Drys cheered feebly, 
the House adjourned. 

For Repeal: 168 Democrats, 103 Re- 
publicans, 1 Farmer-Laborite. Against 
Repeal: 43 Democrats; 101 Republicans. 
Sixty-two lame ducks voted Dry. Since 
the last session Wets had run their strength 
wy from 187 to 272. Speaker Garner in- 
dicated that the House would not get an- 
ither chance to vote on Repeal this 
wession. 

19 Minutes. The Senate’s first-day 
sion lasted 19 minutes. Lame ducks 
were loudly joshed back & forth across the 
isle. No business was done. From Den- 
ver, Democrat Walter Walker flew to 
Washington, was sworn in as Colorado's 
Senator pending the arrival of the official 
lection certificate of Republican Karl 
‘huyler. Two other new Senators: 
North Carolina’s Robert Reynolds and 
Washington’s Elyot Grammer. Absent 
Was Pennsylvania’s Senator Davis, whose 
right to sit has been questioned since his 
indictment in connection with the Moose 
ottery (Trme, Aug. 29; Oct. 10). His 
wile explained that he had gone to Battle 
Creek, Mich. for a minor nasal operation. 


FISCAL 
Budget: 1934 


Fiscal 1931 produced a Federal deficit 
tt $903,000,000. Fiscal 1932 closed with 
the Treasury $2,472.000,000 in the hole. 
for current 1933 a deficit of $1,146,000,- 
00 is indicated by June 30*. Last week 
President Hoover sent to Congress the 
1934 Budget in which a fourth deficit of 
$07,000,000 was forecast. On such a 
*On Nov. 30 the deficit stood at $751,311,422 


March and June income tax payments are 
counted on to hold it back. 


showing President Hoover would have 


the unhappy distinction of being the first 
President to complete his term with his 
budgets continuously unbalanced. 

But President Hoover was determined 
to make one last fighting stand against 








Bupcet Director Roop 
No proud author he. 


another deficit. Said he in his budget 
message : 

“To meet this situation I recommend: 
1) that the Federal tax on gasoline (1¢ 
per gal.) be continued until June 30, 1934, 
producing about $137,000,000 additional 
revenue; 2) that the manufacturers’ excise 
taxes now imposed on certain articles be 
extended and in part replaced by a general 
uniform tax (excluding food). The annual 
yield of such a general tax at 24% would 
be approximately $355,000,000. The ad- 
ditional $492,000,000 of revenue pro- 
duced in this way will avoid a further in- 
crease in the public debt |i. e—balance 
the budget ].” 

A general manufacturers’ sales tax such 
as now proposed by the President was 
rejected by the House decisively last 
spring, and blocked by a Senate round- 
robin. A $6 per bbl. tax on real beer, as 
advanced by the Wets for the present 
session, and as ignored by the President 
in his message, would produce approxi- 
mately as much budget-balancing revenue 
as the loudly hated general sales tax. 

For months President Hoover and 
James Clawson Roop, his budget director, 
had been whittling and pruning at Federal 
expenses in an unsuccessful effort to level 
up outgo and income without resorting to 
new taxation. Director Roop, a large 
round-faced man through whose tight lips 
pass nothing but a pipe stem. practices 
none of the noisy drama of the first occu- 
pant of his office (Charles Gates Dawes) 
or the publicized penny-pinching of the 
second (the late Herbert Mayhew Lord). 
Few U. S. officials see their President more 
often or more easily than Mr. Roop. Yet. 
utterly modest. he has no pride of author- 
ship in his annual masterpiece on which 
not even his name appears. 


Prime budget figures: 
1933 Appropriations 
1934 Estimates 


$4,800,731,979 
4,403,1 78,032 


Total Economy $397,553,947 

But President Hoover had promised a 
cut of $700,000,000 in expenses. How was 
this to be obtained? The President offered 
Congress two legislative proposals to in- 
crease 1634 savings to $581,923.635. 

1) In addition to continuing last year’s 
forced furloughs, an 11% reduction on all 
Federal pay over $1,000 per year, to save 
about $55,000,000. 

2) A complex overhauling of veterans’ 
compensation, allowance, pensions, insur- 
ance and hospitalization to save about 
$127,000,000. Examples: No Federal in- 
come tax payer could draw a pension. 
Civil disability allowances would be 
granted only the totally and permanently 
disabled. Retired emergency officers in 
hospitals would have their pensions cut to 
$20 per month after 30 days treatment. 
Veterans now drawing $50 per month for 
arrested tuberculosis would lose their com- 
pensation. A system of periodic physical 
examinations would weed out malingerers. 

This year $1,020,000,000 was appro- 
priated for veterans. Unless the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is carried out, this figure 
will automatically rise to $1,060,000.000 
in 1934, through an increase in the number 
of veterans becoming eligible for benefits. 

President Hoover proposed an end to 
Federal aid for State roads (saving: 
$180,000,000) and emergency public build- 
ing (saving: $148.000,000). Other im- 
portant economies over 1933: Hoover 
Dam, $13.000.co0; Farm Board, $40,000.- 
ooo; rivers & harbors $20,000.000. Big 
increases: $21,000,000 for naval construc- 
tion; $85.000,000 for interest on the en- 
larged public debt; $68,000.000 for tax 
refunds. 

The Army took a budget cut of $18,- 
361,716, the Navv $19,258.605. 


LABOR 
Cinema Clean-Up 


“The Federation is pledged to go the 
limit in purging itself of racketeering. Our 
policy is to protect members from rack- 
eteering in any form. Racketeering has 
manifested itself in many lines. There 
are, no doubt, some who have fastened 
themselves upon the American labor 
movement and are exploiting hard- 
working, honest members. Upon these 
leeches we will have no mercy!” 

So declared William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, at an 
executive council meeting last summer in 
Atlantic City (Trwe, Aug. 1). Last week 
at Cincinnati the A. F. of L.’s annual con- 
vention which re-elected Mr. Green for his 
ninth term, went strongly on record 
“opposed to all forms of so-called rack- 
eteering within or without the labor move- 
ment.” Declared the convention: ‘More 
and more do we find those of criminal 
tendencies and unconcerned in the well- 
being of the wage-earners endeavoring to 
gain control of our trade unions and under 
its cloak promote selfish if not criminal 
purposes.” 
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At Atlantic City President Green an- 
nounced that he had received grave 
charges against one Sam Kaplan, auto- 
cratic president of Local 306 of Motion 
Picture Machine Operators Union of New 
York City. Most of the evidence against 
him and his henchmen had been dug up 
by the crusading New York World-Tele- 
gram, Kaplan was accused of drawing an 
exorbitant salary ($21,800 per year) not 
counting “gifts” the union voted to him. 
Union members complained that his body- 
guards beat them up, forced them to con- 
tribute to his legal defense fund, deprived 
them of jobs, drove them out of the local. 
On the side he operated a projection ma- 
chine manufacturing company with which 
exhibitors found it wise to deal. 

Such activities were plainly a discredit 
to union labor. President Green referred 
the Kaplan case to William Elliott, head 
of the international union, declaring that 
such accusations involved the “honor and 
integrity of the Federation,” warned that 
the A. F. of L. might “suspend an inter- 
national union which failed to act on proof 
of wrongdoing.” 

Last week the international union acted 
by removing pudgy, hawk-nosed Sam 
Kaplan as boss of Local 306. The removal 
came while Kaplan was defending himself 
and his union rule in Manhattan Supreme 
Court on a receivership-and-damage suit 
filed by four members of Local 306. Dur- 
ing the trial the judge discovered that De- 
fendant Kaplan and two bodyguards were 
armed with pearl-handled revolvers, wrath- 
fully ordered them to check their weapons 
with the court clerk. Witness after wit- 
ness at the trial testified that Kaplan’s 
men had “socked” them for speaking out 
at union meetings, had even threatened 
them with death. Evidence was brought 
out to show that a non-union cinema cir- 
cuit was comparatively unmolested by 
Kaplan so long as it bought projection 
equipment from Kaplan’s firm. 

After Kaplan’s removal from office the 
suit was temporarily suspended for the 
judge to arbitrate the amount of settle- 
ment. Next week Kaplan and 22 hench- 
men go on trial in Manhattan on indict- 
ments charging coercion and using physical 
violence against critics of Local 306. 


STATES & CITIES 
City by Smith 


Ultimate purpose of the long-lived legis- 
lative committee appointed to investigate 
New York City’s affairs (Time, April 6, 
1931 et seg.) was to suggest reforms in the 
city government. After 14 months of rak- 
ing out municipal scandals, last week the 
committee buckled down to constructive 
work. Alfred Emanuel Smith, who vitally 
reorganized the State government when he 
was Governor, was one of the first wit- 
nesses invited to make suggestions. Put- 
ting on his spectacles, unfolding volumi- 
nous charts, Citizen Smith proceeded to 
deliver a 75-min. lecture on civic recon- 
struction. When he had finished the com- 
mittee was silent, Tammany Hall aghast, 
at a masterly exposition of a sweeping 
reformation. 

Two most sensational general proposals 


pulled out of the Brown Derby were that 
the State pay city teachers’ salaries and 
that a sustaining fare be established on the 
subways. “The only person that rides on 
the subway for 5¢ is the fellow who don't 
live in New York City. Everybody else 
pays more than 5¢, but because they only 
drop a nickel in the turnstile they do not 
realize that the rest is in their rent.” 

Up to 1898, what is now New York City 
was two large cities, Brooklyn and New 
York. Staten Island was a collection of 
incorporated villages. In the consolidation 
of Greater New York, five boroughs were 
formed: Manhattan, The Bronx, Rich- 
mond (Staten Island), Brooklyn, Queens. 
Wasteful duplications of office resulted. 
New York City now has five “little May- 
ors” (borough presidents), five district at- 
torneys, five sheriffs, an unwieldy Board 
of Aldermen (69 members). Its eight- 
man Board of Estimate can hamstring the 
Mayor at will. The present board has so 
notoriously scotched the economy pro- 
gram of Acting Mayor Joseph Vincent 
McKee and failed to economize by itself, 
that last week Acting Governor (elect) 
Herbert H. Lehman had to call a special 
Legislative session Dec. 9 to consider 
amending mandatory municipal pay scales 
for New York City. 

The Smith Plan for New York City is 
as follows: a municipal government headed 
by the Mayor, a Vice Mayor and a cabinet 
of ten department chiefs. The Vice Mayor 
would preside over a city Senate of eleven 
members: three each from Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, two each from Queens and The 
Bronx, one from Richmond. A city As- 
sembly of 23 members would be formed, 
one member from each State Senatorial 
district in the city. There would be but 
one district attorney, one sheriff, no bor- 
ough presidents. All executive functions 
of the city would be under the Mayor ex- 
cept the office of Comptroller whose sole 
function would be to report to the elec- 
torate the state of the city’s finances. 

Two noteworthy departmental elisions 
were suggested by Citizen Smith. In a 
Department of Public Safety would be 
lumped the police and fire departments, 
the city inspection services. The educa- 
tion department would not only oversee 
the school system, but all museums, The 
Bronx Zoo, Grant’s Tomb. Under the 
Smith Plan, the Governor, with the ap- 
proval of the State Senate, would appoint 
superior court judges for life, with 70 as 
the retirement age. The Mayor would ap- 
point magistrates to the lower courts 
under the same terms. 


CRIME 

Crime-of-the-W eek 

Fortnight ago, Paymaster Edward Con- 
naughton of Socony-Vacuum Transporta- 
tion Co.’s tanker line committed suicide. 
“Tell Head,” read the note he left, “he is 
the biggest crook in the world.” Last 
week Socony-Vacuum found out what he 
meant. William C. Head, 50, of Brooklyn, 
paymaster of the company’s barge line, 
confessed that over a period of 25 years he 
had stolen $300,000 by padding payrolls. 
The company got its next surprise when it 


found itself in the fur and chicken busi- 
ness. Paymaster Head had invested his 
stealings in the model Twin Brooks & 
Hudson Fur Farms near Bangor, Me. and 
Twin Brooks Poultry Farm. For his plant 
he had bought $30,000 worth of automo- 
biles, constructed an $18,000 laboratory. 
dams, a series of modern buildings. He 
said he had hoped to repay Socony- 
Vacuum out of his profits. The company 
took over the fur and chicken farms, put 
them up for sale, forbade Paymaster Head 
the premises, planned to start prosecution, 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Popular Vote 


On Nov. 8 the U. S. electorate set three 
records. It gave Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt the biggest winning vote for President 
in history. It gave Herbert Hoover the big- 
gest vote of any losing nominee. The total 
vote — about 39,000,000 — surpassed the 
1928 record by some 2,000,000. 

Last weex the Associated Press compiled 
the popular vote, with 30 States officially 
complete and the others nearly so, as fol- 
lows: Roosevelt, 22,314,058; Hoover, 15.- 
575,474. The Hoover vote was 559,031 
more than the Smith vote in 1928, the 
Roosevelt vote 921,868 more than the 
Hoover vote of that year. The Roosevelt 
plurality (6,738,584) was still exceeded by 
that given Calvin Coolidge (7.338.513) 
over his major opponent in 1924 when the 
La Follette ticket got almost five million 
votes. Despite the size of his popular 
vote President Hoover remained the most 
badly beaten nominee in the Electoral 
College (59-to-472) since Lincoln over- 
whelmed McClellan in 1864. 

With about 8% of the precincts still 
missing the Associated Press canvass re- 
vealed that 1,008,164 or more citizens cast 
their presidential ballots for minor party 
candidates, tripling the size of the 1928 
“wasted” vote. Third Party votes: 

Thomas, Socialist 805.813 

Foster, Communist 69,104 

Upshaw, Prohibition 59.656 

Harvey, Liberty 45.045 

Reynolds, Socialist-Labor 21,858 

Coxey, Farmer-Labor 6,465 

Cox, Jobless-Liberal 219 

“Populist” (no candidate) 4 

In 1928 the Thomas vote was 267,420 
the Foster vote 48,770. The 919.799 votes 
given Debs in 1920 still stood as the 
Socialist record. 


Day after New York City’s special 
mayoralty election it was announced that 
Acting Mayor Joseph Vincent (“Holy 
Joe”) McKee, no candidate, had received 
some 137,000 “protest” votes, to the 
alarmed dismay of Tammany Hall and its 
bull-jowled nominee for Mayor, John 
Patrick (“Potatoes”) O’Brien. To cast 4 
McKee vote citizens had to write his name 
in on voting machines—a process han- 
pered by ignorance, lack of pencils and 
the hostility of Tammany election officials 

Last week the Board of Elections a- 
nounced that the McKee vote was 232,50! 
—not counting 9,525 ineligible ballots in 
which the Acting Mayor’s name was mis 
spelled 151 different ways. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Japanese Plan 


A broad-faced Oriental sea dog with 
quarter-deck manners and a likeable grin 
brought Japan’s naval disarmament plan 
to Geneva last week. The plan as ex- 
plained by its cheerful custodian, Vice- 
Admiral Osami Nagano, is crisp, direct, 
simple and quite as much a credit to its 
authors as other plans thus far presented 
at the Conference. Ticking off its points 
on his knobby fingers, Admiral Nagano 
said that Japan asks: 

1) Abolition of aircraft carriers and of 
flying-decks on capital ships. 

2) Retentior of short-range, coast de- 
fense submarines and scrapping of long- 
range cruising submarines. 

3) Reduction in the maximum tonnage 
of each type of surface war boat. 

4) Reduction of the maximum naval 
gun calibre to 14 in. 

“We stand for a sharp distinction be- 
tween offensive and defensive naval weap- 
ons,” said Admiral Nagano. “Our prin- 
ciple is to reduce the means of attack 
while strengthening the means of defense 
... Aircraft carriers are the most offen- 
sive of all naval weapons because, by 
means of their planes, they can not only 
attack the coast but carry destruction far 
inland. . . . Japan and the United States 
are each other’s good customers. I see no 
reason why—especially with the vast Paci- 
fic Ocean between us—any differences in 
our naval views should not be reconciled 
in a satisfactory manner.” 

Such. differences will notably arise over 
the question of naval ratios. In capital 
ships the U. S., Great Britain and Japan 
are now limited to the ratio 5-5-3 under 
the Washington Naval Treaty. The U.S 
and Britain would like to extend this ratio 
to all classes Gf naval weapons, thus keep- 
ing Japan permanently inferior. Last week 
Admiral Nagano flatly refused to talk 
ratios, invited U. S. and British citizens 
to ponder the type of naval weapon Japan 
wants all Great Powers to scrap. Obvi- 
ously if aircraft carriers, long-range sub- 
marines and large-surface ships of maxi- 
mum cruising radius were abolished, Japan 
could neither strike at the West nor be 
struck at She would be left safe and su- 
preme in the East, able to defend herself 
and to operate at short range against 
Asiatics, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Crown 

€ In Dublin rebellious Domhnall Ua 
Buachalla, whom George V was obliged to 
appoint Governor General of the Irish 
Free State (Time, Dec. 5), flouted the 
authority of the Crown last week, styled 
himself not Governor General but ‘“‘Senes- 
chal” and proceeded to sign all documents 
in Gaelic. 

“I intend to carry on all my official 
duties in Gaelic,” said Seneschal Ua 
buachalla, “and the former Vice-Regal 
Lodge [official residence of the Governor 
General] will probably become a Gaelic 
College—either that or a hospital.” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Irish friends of the Seneschal (literally 

“Old Servant”) pointed out that in 
medieval times the seneschal or major- 
domo of a King often achieved more 
power than his master, became the real 
ruler. 
@ In Edinburgh restless Scotsmen held 
the first regular caucus of their new Scot- 
tish Self-Government party, elected as its 
leader stodgy James Graham, the exces- 
sively aristocratic 6th Duke of Montrose. 

No revolutionist, His Grace emphasized 
that Scottish secession is not his object 
but solemnly declared: “The question of 
self-government for Scotland has grown 
from a purling stream into a roaring 
cataract!” 

If the Duke has his way Scotland will 
receive a sort of Dominion status with 


li ide World 
Vice-ADMIRAL OSAMI NAGANO 


Japan’s plan: not to strike’ at the West 
nor be struck at. 
(See col. 1) 

its own Parliament and George V may 
consent to the gesture of a Scottish coro- 
nation at which he would wear, for the 
first time, the Crown of Scotland, an an- 
cient Stuart treasure once worn by Robert 
the Bruce and now preserved in Edinburgh 
Castle. 
@ In Melbourne, Australia, zealous mem- 
bers of the Bill Posters’ Union decided 
to petition the Crown to appoint Edward 
of Wales as the next Governor General 
of Australia. Reason: H. R. H. is a trade 
unionist in good standing, a life member 
of the Bill Posters’ Union. 
@ In London last week George V exer- 
cised a normal prerogative of the Crown, 
appointed his second son, the Duke of 
York, to be Colonel of the Scots Guards, 
succeeding the late Field Marshal Lord 
Methuen. 

Colonel of the Welsh Guards is, of 
course, Edward of Wales, who is also an 
Hon. General in the Japanese Army. 








@ Caucusing in Ottawa last week, founder- 
members of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Party cheered their leader, Cana- 
dian M. P. James Shaver Woodsworth of 
Winnipeg, when he loudly proclaimed: 
“Our objective is a bloodless Canadian 
revolution to establish a new social order 
without capitalistic profits!” 

Enthusiastic, Canada’s only woman 
M. P., Agnes MacPhail, promised to do 
everything she can to lead her Ontario 
United Farmers’ organization into Winni- 
peg’s Woodsworth’s “Bloodless Revolu- 
tion. 


CANADA 


Lids Off 
“O God! O Montréal!” 
—Samuel Butler (1878). 

In fear & trembling most of Montreal 
went about repeating Samuel Butler’s 
words last week. POW! WHEEE! FUMP! 
For three long hours manhole covers burst 
from their settings, hurtled through the 
air, followed by 20-ft. comets of flame. 
The first covey of covers was flushed on 
the Boulevard St. Denis. Soon they were 
popping on St. Lawrence Boulevard, Jean 
Talon, St. André and De Fleurimont 
Streets. Mile away, an isolated gas sta- 
tion at the corner of Cremazie & St. 
Lawrence Boulevards blew up with a roar. 
A precise ambulance interne noted that 
the manager when picked up had been 
blown just 35 ft. Two miles further out 
the manholes of Guin Boulevard rocketed 
in succession. 

All day long the citizens of Montreal 
walked delicately as Agag, never knowing 
what lay beneath their feet. For the vio- 
lence of the explosions, injuries were sur- 
prisingly slight. No one was killed, only 
20 injured. In twelve city blocks not a 
whole window pane remained. Heat from 
flaming sewers was unbearable. One three- 
story house was blown to bits. Three of 
the inmates were blown clear into the 
street, four more were dug out of the 
cellar. 

In the centre of the exploding district 
Lugenie Laroix, 10, was blown high into 
the air. She fell into the arms of three 
athletic Brothers of the Christian School 
who carried her home, uninjured. 

In St. Edouard’s Convent, 35 white- 
coiffed Sisters of the Holy Cross filed 
quietly into the refectory. bowed their 
heads at grace, sat down to their frugal 
supper, when the cellar blew up. Nuns 
were tossed round the room, the ceiling 
fell, yet only one Sister was injured, and 
she not seriously. 

Explanation for the disaster offered by 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consoli- 
dated: gasoline had leaked into the sewer 
mains. 


GERMANY 


Black Tom Lemon Juice 

Did secret agents of Imperial Germany 
rattle Wall Street windows, kill three U. S. 
citizens and scare the whole country by 
touching off the terrific Black Tom muni- 
tions explosion eight months before the 
U. S. entered the War?» Did German 
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agents also cause the Kingsland munitions 
fire? 

On Nov. 14, 1930 the German-American 
Mixed Claims Commission decided the 
Black Tom and Kingsland cases in Ger- 
many’s favor. Recently the U. S. Govern- 
ment produced fresh evidence, attempted 
to reopen the case, proffered a copy of a 
Blue Book Magazine on the margins of 
which an Imperial German secret agent 
was supposed to have written incriminat- 
ing statements in lemon juice. (Lemon 
juice writing is invisible until heated, then 
turns brown.) 

In Washington last week broad-browed 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice Owen Jose- 
phus Roberts (Teapot Dome prosecutor) 
ruled finally as umpire on the Black Tom 
and Kingsland cases, threw out the lemon 
juice evidence, vindicated Germany once 
& for all, thus saved the Fatherland more 
than $40,000,000 in U. S. claims. Justice 
Roberts, whose hand shook as he read his 
verdict, said that some of the evidence 
against Germany seemed to have been 
“fraudulently prepared.” 


—-< 


“Christmas Chancellor” 


No General had been German Chancel- 
lor up to last week since the days of gruff, 
ungracious General Count Georg Leo von 
Caprivi who succeeded Prince Bismarck 
in 1890 and is remembered by the Father- 
land because he won her so much African 
territory, notably the crooked strip called 
“Caprivi’s Finger.” Last week the 
Chancellorship fell like a ripe pippin into 
the calmly outstretched hand of swank, 
sardonic, intriguing Defense Minister 
Kurt von Schleicher who is a full general 
at the age of 5o. 

Von Schleicher, the Machiavelli of mod- 
ern German politics, had maneuvered 
party leaders and the President into an 
impasse from which the only exit was to 
make him Chancellor. Beginning three 
weeks ago with Adolf Hitler, the party 
leaders were forced to admit that none 
of them could find a majority in the 
Reichstag on which to base a Cabinet. 
This they could not do because President 
von Hindenburg demanded pledges in ad- 
vance that they carry out his reactionary 
policies—policies which the 85-year-old 
President was advised by Defense Minister 
von Schleicher are essential to the safety 
of the Reich. 

Haste in picking a new Chancellor was 
urgent because the German crisis had al- 
ready run 14 days since the resignation of 
Lieut.-Colonel von Papen’s “Cabinet of 
Monocles’”’; and because last week only 
four more days remained before the new- 
ly elected Reichstag was scheduled to 
meet. The thing to do, President von 
Hindenburg decided, was to re-appoint his 
favorite protégé, Chancellor Franz von 
Papen. 

Arguing the President out of this de- 
cision last week was General von 
Schleicher’s master stroke—though he per- 
sonally said little. By means best known 
to himself the wily General induced about 
half the “Cabinet of Monocles” (includ- 
ing von Papen) to go to the-President and 
tell him that German public opinion had 
become so set against von Papen that no 


Cabinet could carry on with him as 
Chancellor. The beauty of this argument 
was its “naked truth”’—a favorite phrase 
of persuasive General von Schleicher. 

Old Paul yielded with extreme re- 
luctance. It hurt him to drop von Papen, 
his favorite, even on the advice of von 
Schleicher whom he trusts. In a blazingly 
frank press communiqué, Old Paul an- 
nounced that he was acting “with a heavy 
heart. . . . I have repressed my own per- 
sonal inclination to re-appoint Colonel von 
Papen and I have commissioned Defense 
Minister General von Schleicher to form a 
new Cabinet.” 

“No Confidence!” Mention the new 
Chancellor to any Hohenzollern and the 
Hohenzollern’s face will light up. General 








Aci 
voN PAPEN & VON SCHLEICHER 


President von Hindenburg was sorry to 
switch. 


von Schleicher and ex-Crown Prince Wil- 
helm call each other familiarly “thou.” 
They go to each other’s high teas and 
staghunt dinners. But the genius of witty, 
companionable von Schleicher is to keep 
on good or at least civil terms with Ger- 
mans of every party except the Com- 
munists. This genius was amazingly shown 
last week when General von Schleicher 
barely failed to induce Adolf Hitler to 
confer with him—the only logical subject 
of conversation being terms on which the 
Nazi (Fascist) Party might agree to sup- 
port the von Schleicher Cabinet. 

Leader Hitler actually left his famed 
“Brown House” headquarters in Munich 
and went to bed on a Schlafwagen 
(sleeper) bound for Berlin. In the dead 
of night he exchanged telegrams with two 
most militant Fascists, Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, Party chieftain in Berlin, and 
mighty-midriffed Hermann GGring, Speak- 
er of the Reichstag, who induced him to 
leave his train at dawn, meet them in 
Weimar. Apparently they told Leader 
Hitler, somewhat of a waverer despite his 
bombast, that the Fascist Party must stick 
by its announced resolve to fight any Cab- 
inet not headed by Hitler. Soon Fascist 


headquarters officially announced “our 
Party declines any sort of toleration of 
the Schleicher Cabinet.” The Socialist 
Party also officially “declined.” The Com- 
munist Party filed with Speaker Goring a 
motion of no confidence in the yon 
Schleicher Cabinet to be presented to the 
new Reichstag when it met this week. Out 
of 582 Reichstag seats the Fascists hold 
195, Socialists 121, Communists 100. Thus 
if the Fascists and Communists made good 
their threat they would have a majority 
against General von Schleicher and if 
joined by the Socialists this majority 
would be overwhelming. 


New Cabinet. Because all German 
Chancellors for the past two years have 
ruled in defiance of the Reichstag, dissolv- 
ing it when necessary by Presidential de- 
cree, Chancellor von Schleicher ignored 
the theoretical odds against him, pro- 
ceeded calmly to build his Cabinet. There 
was a. chance—slim but a chance—that 
with well-hated Colonel von Papen 
definitely out, the Reichstag might be 
cajoled by Chancellor von Schleicher into 
adjourning until next year under the 
familiar German formula of a “Christmas 
Truce.’”* 


Next most objectionable to Colonel von 
Papen in Germany is his former Minister 
of Interior, Baron von Gayl who is every- 
where suspected of having urged the 
“Cabinet of Monocles” to scrap the Re- 
publican Constitution and restore Hohen- 
zollern rule. Last week Chancellor von 
Schleicher avoided re-appointing Baron 
von Gayl, did re-appoint in his Cabinet 
most other members of the “Cabinet of 
Monocles.” The new slate: 

Chancellor, Defense Minister and Fed- 
eral Commissioner for Prussia+—General 
von Schleicher. 

Foreign Affairs+—Baron Constantin von 
Neurath. 

Minister of Interior and Acting Federal 
Commissioner for Prussiat—Dr. Franz 
Bracht. 

Finance}—Count Ludwig Schwerin von 
Krosigk. 

Justicet—Dr. Franz Giirtner. 

Posts & Transport+—Baron Paul Eltz 
von Riibenach. 

Labor—Dr. Friedrich Syrup. 

Agriculturet—Baron Friedrich 
von Braun. 

Economicst+—Professor Dr. 
Warmbold. 

Re-employment & Agricultural Relief— 
Dr. Giinther Gereke. 

The last ministry on this slate is wholly 
new, created by Chancellor von Schleicher 
especially to appease the Reichstag and 
the populace. Germany’s 5,000,000 pro- 
letarian unemployed and the uncounted 
German farmers who need relief will be 
pleased—General von Schleicher hoped— 
to have for the first time a minister direct- 
ly representing them in the Cabinet. Their 
minister, leather-lunged Dr. Giinther 


Edler 


Hermann 


*Nearly every winter since the Republic was 
founded the cabinet of the moment has been 9 
unstable as to need a “Christmas Truce,” appeal- 
ing to sentimental Germans. 


+Office held by 
Monocles.”’ 
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Gereke, has been shouting up & down the 
ind for years various proposals for ending 
wemployment which he calls collectively 
“The Gereke Plan.”’ During the last Pres- 
jential campaign, when Old Paul made 
n0 platform speeches whatsoever, Dr. 
Gereke stumped for the President, thus 
yon the appointment he received last 
week. 

“Christmas Chancellor.” Germans 
called General von _ Schleicher their 
‘Christmas Chancellor” last week, re- 
called that his was always the directing 
mind of the von Papen Cabinet, assumed 
that its policies will be continued with as 
litle change as possible. Briefly these 
policies have been: 1) to secure arma- 
ment equality for Germany with other 
great powers, either through decreases in 
their armaments or increases by the 
fatherland; 2) to revive German industry 
ly what amounts to Treasury grants (is- 
wed in the form of negotiable tax rebates) 
io German employers in proportion as 
they add to their factory staffs; 3) to 
block all Socialist (and of course Com- 
munist) measures, especially those pro- 
posing to break up the huge estates in 
fast Prussia of German Junkers who are 
the neighbors and stanch friends of Prus- 
dan-born President von Hindenburg. 

The cynical though witty brain behind 
these policies is constantly revealed by 
General von Schleicher at socialite Berlin 
gatherings, causes smartest, richest 
hostesses to “simply adore the dear gen- 
wal!” Characteristic von Schleicher 
mots: 
¢ “If I were Chancellor I would need 
only one assistant—a hangman.” 
¢ “If submarines, airplane carriers, mili- 
lary air forces, heavy artillery and tanks 
ae nothing but weapons for national de- 
nse they cannot be denied to Germany. 
lf other nations fortify their frontiers with 
walls of iron and concrete, by what right 
joes one think of denying Germany this 
protection ?”” 

@ “I am a great admirer of the French 
Press’"—this being the General’s pet 
ynicism, uttered whenever a French 
‘orrespondent is presented. 

€ “I am deeply religious, not in the 
ordinary sense—I never go to church—but 
lam religious when I am face to face with 
fate, when I have to make up my mind. 
Faith will move mountains—and a nation, 
like an individual, needs something to be- 
leve in.” 

€ “We should not outlaw Communism in 
bermany. We can deal with those people 
better when they are openly organized.” 

In Winnipeg, Canada, buxom Mrs. H. 
von Schleicher delights to talk about “my 
trother-in-law” the new Chancellor. “He 
S very funny and very witty, with a 
charming personality!” she bubbled re- 
ently. “But he believes in biding his 
time. He wants to see what others will do 
rst. Kurt has always been like that.” 


Snorting Book 
German parents, shopping last week for 

Christmas presents calculated to improve 

thir young, snapped up quantities of a 


tew “talkie book’? by Herr Doktor Ludwig 
ck, Director of Berlin’s famed Zoo. 


ee 


Shrewd, the Herr Doktor has written 
not about zoos but about East Africa (the 
once German colony which the Fatherland 
hopes to regain), has sandwiched into his 
Christmas book phonograph records full 
of the beat of East African drums, the 
jabber of natives, the roars, yelps and 
grunts of East African beasts. 


FRANCE 
Presidential Tears 

Europeans think of grizzled Raymond 
Poincaré as the hardest of hard French- 
men, the inflexible Wartime President, the 
cold-hearted fiscal genius who as Premier 
saved and stabilized the franc (TIME, 
Jan. 3, 1927 et seq.). 

Last week Europe saw another Poin- 
caré, an old man with tears in his eyes. 
Broken in health when he left public office, 
Lawyer Poincaré could not return to prac- 
tice at the bar. Doctors’ fees and hospital 
bills sapped the small capital he had man- 
aged to save. For the past two years he 
has written magazine articles when not 
too sick to write. Last summer, by a 
ghastly oversight the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. which had intended to vote a pension 
to M. Poincaré, adjourned without pass- 
ing the bill. 

Last week bustling Premier Edouard 
Herriot called on the 72-year-old invalid, 
told him that he need not write for the 
rest of his life, that he will receive a pen- 





RAYMOND POINCARE 


“Hélas! Iam now too poor to live 
without it.” 


sion of 200,000 francs ($8,000) per year. 

“Heélas!” cried M. Poincaré, while tears 
gathered in his eyes, “I am now too poor 
to live without it.” 

“You must think,” soothed Premier 
Herriot, patting the ex-President on the 
shoulder with a big, consoling paw, “You 
must think, Monsieur le Président, of 
nothing except how willingly the Chamber 
has voted you this aid! You must think 
of how glad the people of all France are 
to have you accept it!” 


With their new wealth M. and Mme 
Poincaré will spend the winter in a tidy 
villa at the quiet end of the French 
Riviera in Hyéres. There at leisure 
Monsieur le Président will complete his 


POLAND 


Vodka Pogrom 

If Jan Grotkowski had not had too 
much vodka Saturday night before last he 
would still be alive, 300 citizens would be 
uninjured; the Gmilus Chassodim Syna- 
gogue would not have been bombed; and 
members of the Polish Tank Corps might 
have had their usual furlough last week. 

Jan Grotkowski with a party of friends 
celebrated the end of a week’s work at 
the University of Lwow (pronounced 
Lvoof) by getting a skinful of vodka at 
a local café. Into the same café came 
four self-assured young Jews: M. Katz, 
S. Keller, N. Schmer, and Isaac Tune, 
accompanied by a complaisant young lady 
of the town. The sight offended Student 
Grotkowski. Loudly and insolently he in- 
sulted them. Some member of the Katz, 
Keller, Schmer & Tune party stabbed him 
in the back. 

It does not take much to set anti- 
Semitism raging in Poland. Two days later 
60,000 Gentiles of Lwow (scarcely any of 
whom had ever heard of Jan Grotkowski 
before) marched in his funeral procession. 
As the crowd poured out of the cemetery 
somebody started shooting from the win- 
dows of a nearby building. Another stu- 
dent, one Zamorski, dropped wounded, 
crying “I’m shot! I’m shot.” 

There was something strange about Stu- 
dent Zamorski. Surgeons at the hospital 
dug out of his body not lead but tin. 
Finally he confessed that the wound was 
caused by the premature explosion of a 
home-made bomb in his own pocket. 

At Lwow’s Commercial Academy sav- 
age young Gentiles formed a double line 
with clubs in their hands. All Jewish stu- 
dents, even the girls, were forced to run 
the gantlet, to stagger away with bruised 
bodies. Jewish passengers were dragged 
off street cars and clubbed. Somebody 
threw a bomb into Gmilus Chassodim 
Synagogue, blew out all the windows. 

Like poison gas, intolerance spread 
through Poland. At Vilna, students were 
injured. Shopkeepers were beaten at 
Czesstochowa. The rector nipped a riot 
at Warsaw Polytechnic Institute by lock- 
ing the gates. Rioters looted a Lwow 
jewelry shop, set fire to a Warsaw Jewish 
clubhouse. In Poznan jeering students 
beat up Jewish Professor Kasimierz Nowa- 
kowski. There was a fine riot in Krakow. 

Polish authorities replied to Jewish pro- 
tests from all over the world by sending 
tanks and armored cars to Lwow, censor- 
ing every Polish press mention of the riot- 
ing, blaming everything on those over- 
worked scapegoats, the Communists. 

*“Monsicur le Président” is the courtesy title 
of every Frenchman who has ever been: Pres- 
ident of the. Republic, President (i.e. Premier) 
of the Council of Ministers, President (Speaker) 


of the Senate or President (Speaker) of the 
Chamber 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


RUSSIA 


Visas at a Price 

No matter how much they may have 
wanted to leave Russia, Soviet citizens 
have had to stay home and work for their 
State. Exit visas have simply not been 
issued, except to a few privileged persons 
(mostly members of the Communist 
Party) for “reasons of State.” Aged rela- 
tives in Russia of “White Russians” 
abroad have been especially treasured by 
the Soviet Government as likely to receive 
remittances in valuta (foreign money) 
which is needed for the Five-Year Plan. 
Grant such people an exit visa? Not 
likely! 

Abruptly last week the unlikely hap- 
pened, as it often does in Moscow. Dic- 
tator Josef Stalin, whose State is now 
harder pressed than ever for valuta, de- 
cided to stop hoarding Russians, offered 
in effect to sell them out of Russia for 
cash (valuta). 

Hereafter $250 in any foreign currency 
will buy a Russian “worker’s” visa. Rus- 
sians of “other classes” (former kulaks, 
bourgeoisie, aristocrats) will be let off for 
$500 each “to reside abroad permanently.” 

A thousand or a million or a billion 
rubles (nominally worth 50¢ each) will 
not buy an exit visa; and of course Rus- 
sians in Russia cannot earn valuta, can 
earn only rubles. Thus the new decree 
means that to leave his country a Russian 
will have to appeal to people outside for 
foreign money, virtual “head money” paid 
to the Soviet State for his release. 


— 


Moscovites & Tartars 


This year Moscow Province and the 
Tartar Republic are the only parts of the 
Soviet Union to fulfill 100% the grain 
shipping quotas set by the Soviet State. 
Last week virtuous Moscovites and Tar- 
tars were rewarded by Dictator Josef 
Stalin. He decreed as a signal boon that 
all collective and even individual peasant 
farms in Moscow Province and the Tartar 
Republic are authorized to sell any surplus 
grain which they may have left for what 
it will bring. 

Throughout the rest of the Soviet 
Union, state grain collectors (supported 
where necessary by troops) will continue 
their unpleasant job of “collecting” as 
much grain as they can lay hands on, pay- 
ing for it at the State’s fixed (low) price 
in rubles. Nominally worth s5o¢ gold, the 
Soviet ruble is not quoted on international 
exchange, cannot legally be exported rrom 
or imported into Russia but has a value 
in the hands of clandestine money chang- 
ers of from 3¢ to 20¢. For 100 poods (60 
bu.) of average wheat the State pays 
from 120 to 200 rubles. In the open mar- 
kets of Moscow Province and the Tartar 
Republic surplus wheat will bring at least 
2,000 rubles per 100 poods. 


y 
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“Good Children’s” Relatives 


Rather more than an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth was exacted last week 
by the Soviet Court which tried the mur- 
derers of Pavel, 13, and Fedor, 9, Russia’s 


famed “good children” who peached on 
their father Trophim Morosov and had 
him banished for the crime of ‘‘obstructing 
collectivization” (Time, Dec. 5). 

Though the court sat in Gerasimovka, 
an insignificant village in remote Sverd- 
lovsk Province in the Ural Mountains, 
every detail of this “propaganda trial” was 
published and broadcast throughout Rus- 
sia. Too many villagers had stabbed and 
hacked the two “good children” for all 
the assassins to be shot. One woman and 
three men were sentenced to “the supreme 
measure of social defense’: Death by 
shooting. Three of the condemned were 
close kin of Pavel & Fedor. 


A 
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Again, Gorgulov 

When gentle old President Paul Doumer 
of France was shot and killed by crazed 
Dr. Paul Gorgulov (Time, May 16), the 
Russian assassin’s 82-year-old mother per- 
formed a striking service to the Soviet 
State. She testified that her son was a 
“White Russian,” not a “Red Russian” as 
the Paris Press was screaming.* 

Later 82-year-old Mother Gorgulov was 
arrested for stealing grain. She pleaded 
that she was almost starving. Her case 
dropped out of the Soviet Press. Last 
week letters received in Warsaw declared 
that Mother Gorgulov had been “executed 
as a grain thief.” 


MEXICO 


Favored Sons 

One midnight last week Dr. Gonzalo 
Vazquez Vela, newly elected Governor of 
Vera Cruz, was inaugurated amid the 
bursting of skyrockets. Thirty-six hours 
later Governor Vela signed his first decree. 
It created the rank of Favored Son of Vera 
Cruz, bestowed this rank and a medal (to 
be designed and struck as soon as possible) 
on “all citizens who heroically resisted the 
American invasion of Vera Cruz in 1914.” 

Next day, confident that he had won 
the good will of numberless Favored Sons, 
Governor Vazquez Vela was ready for 
5,000 ill-favored men, women & children 
who hunger-marched into Jalapa crying, 
“Bread and Shelter!” As the pleading 
throng approached the Governor’s Palace 
police rushed forth, clubbed them back, 
jailed 60, drove the rest out of Jalapa. 


CHINA 


Jokers but no Joke 

Insurance companies seldom pay when 
the loss is due to “acts of war,” merely 
point out to the wrathful policy holder 
the joker in his policy which also rules 
out payment in case of “acts of God.” In 
Shanghai last week officials of three Brit- 
ish insurance companies were far from 
nonchalant. They had received letters 
(wrapped around bullets) which threat- 
ened to bomb their offices and were signed 


*Dr. Gorgulov insisted that he was a “Green 
Russian,” founder of the “Green Fascist Party” 
(non-existent). In jail he expressed a desire to 
found the “Green Religion,’”’ asked for a green 
robe, green sheets and green vegetables, was 
granted only the vegetables. 


by “The Prepared-to-Die Group of Shang. 
hai Calamity Sufferers.” ; 

The argument of the Shanghai Calamity 
Sufferers is that Japan has not declared war 
on China, China has not declared war on 
Japan. Therefore losses _ suffered by 
Chinese policy holders when Japanese bat- 
tleships, troops and bombing planes 
wrecked the Chinese district of Shanghai 
were not due to “acts of war.” 

They were certainly not. due to “acts 
of God.” Nevertheless the insurance com- 
panies have refused to pay. Last week 
Shanghai police called the Chinese policy- 
holders’ bomb threats ‘extremely serious,” 
expressed fear that the British insurance 
jokers will lead to no joke. 


BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 
Tired 

Fort Saavedra stands in the midst of a 
muddy plain surrounded by dense woods. 
It lies not in that part of the Gran Chaco 
which is in dispute, but in land which 
until six months ago was recognized as 
Bolivian. Round that fort for 31 days, 
20,000 men have been fighting one of the 
greatest battles South America has seen 
for 50 years, in a war that has never 
been declared. It has been a close fight. 
The defending Bolivians have more men, 
heavier artillery, more munitions. The 
attacking Paraguayans have fresh water 
and more food—a tremendous advantage 
in that feverish rain-soaked region—and, 
as any student of Paraguay’s War of 
1864 should remember, they are the 
fiercest fighters in Latin America. 

Reporters last week noted tremendous 
artillery fire. Two Paraguayan attacks 
were beaten back. A Bolivian plane fought 
a Paraguayan plane (no decision) to the 
immense enjoyment of ground troops on 
both sides. Travelers reported boatloads 
of wounded passing up the Paraguay 
River to Asuncion. There were the usual 
complaints of bombing field hospitals, but, 
strangely, war correspondents noted no 
atrocity stories, possibly because most of 
the soldiers of both armies are Indians, 
not quite sure what is an atrocity and 
what is fair fighting. 

Away from Fort Saavedra there were 
abundant signs last week that both 
countries were heartily sick of their un- 
declared war. For months an international 
commission of delegates from the U. S, 
Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Uruguay has 
been dangling a peace plan before the 
combatants. Chief point was that each 
side should retire ten miles, leaving 4 
20-mi. neutral strip while final peace 
negotiations went on. Bolivia would not 
agree to this at first while she was aé- 
vancing. Paraguay pooh-poohed the idea 
while she was capturing one jungle fort 
after another. Last week with both sides 
stalemated at Fort Saavedra, the 20 mi 
of neutral ground seemed like a good 
idea. If fighting must continue, Bolivias 
chances were brightened last week when 
General Hans Kundt, onetime officer of 
the Kaiser’s Imperial Army, reached 
Peru, returning from exile in Germany 
and the U. S. reputedly to take command 
of Bolivia’s troops. 
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New ANTI-FREEZE GIVES 


Won’t evaporate . .. fill now for the winter 
Leaks less than water 

Stops rusting and corrosion 

Positively will not clog or gum 


lower price ... more economical than ever 


14 ADVANTAGES OF G. P. A. 


1. Gives complete protection against freeze- 9. Does not injure Duco or other finishes. 


ups to 30° below zero. 10. No unpleasant or dangerous fumes. 


2. Will not evaporate — not even on the 


11. Safe — non-poi , non-inflammable. 
warmest days. One filling lasts all winter. hg scape Mages 


12. Permits better operating temperatures. =" 
ao the a 13. Uniform in quality. Made to G. P. A. ecerenst | 
° rotects a meta S of the cooling system standards. <a —————— 
agairst ccrrosion and the rust caused by é : ; : 
tap water. This protection continues after 14. Lower in price. More economical than ever. 
G. P. A. is drained out. 


5. Retards disintegration of rubber hose. 


3. Leaks less than water. 


@ Why you can and should put G. P. A. 
in EARLY: Since G.P.A. will not evap- 
orate you can safely put it in early. Thus 

7. Mixes quickly and permanently with water. you avoid the last minute rush and all dan- 

8. Never overheats motor. ger of early-season freeze-ups. 


6. Positively will not clog or gum radiator. 


THE 
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RADIATOR GLYCERINE 


GLycERINE PrRopucERs’ AsSociATION, 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Goose Feathers & Spitzstickers 


Licking their chops at the thought of 
Christmas presents still to be bought, the 
print-makers of the U. S. made jubilee 
last week. They did it by lodges. The 
Society of American Etchers held their 
17th annual exhibition in New York’s Na- 
tional Arts Club. 

The Philadelphia Society of Etchers had 
their annual exhibition in New York’s 
Grand Central Galleries. The Chicago 
Society of Etchers held up their end with 
an exhibition in the Chicago Fine Arts 
Building. The American Print Makers 
Society showed their sixth annual crop of 
etchings, lithographs, woodcuts. For the 
tenth year, the Brooklyn Museum showed 
“Fine Prints of the Year,” an international 
anthology of Continental. British and U. S. 
prints chosen each year by Critic Malcolm 
C. Salaman for the European section, for 
the last two years by Curator Susan A. 
Hutchinson for the U. S. In all these 
shows prices ranged from $10 to $50. 


For every U. S. citizen who buys a 
painting or a piece of sculpture, probably 
500 buy prints: etchings, engravings, mez- 
ztints, woodcuts. Prints are compara- 
tively inexpensive. Even in a city apart- 
ment a portfolio of roo will fit in a bureau 
drawer. Because of their fluctuating value 
they appeal to the trading instinct latent 
in all collectors. But the appreciation of 
the graphic arts has this difference from 
the appreciation of painting: a man may 


have a sound knowledge of Renaissance 


painting without knowing the difference 
between tempera and gesso. But a print 
collector cannot appreciate what he has in 
his portfolio unless he knows a great deal 
shout the technical processes involved. A 
unished print is the result of three artistic 
processes: composition, engraving, print- 
ing. 

The late famed Joseph Pennell used to 
say that an etcher who did not print his 
own plates was not an artist but a manu- 
facturer. The collector sees but half the 
beauty in a Whistler etching until he 
realizes how elegant Jimmy deepened his 
blacks by rebiting with stronger acid, 
lightened unnecessary lines by brushing 
them with varnish. 

The London Studio has just published 
the first two handbooks in a series on the 
graphic arts.* Intended as manuals of 
instruction for art students the books 
contain little that any first-year student 
in an art school would not know, are of 
great value in showing the general public 
how prints are made, what to look for in 
the finished proof. Most interesting are 
the tipped-in photographs showing Etcher 
West and Woodcutter Leighton at work, 
Pictures of all the etchers’ and wood- 
cutters’ tools. 

Everyone knows that an etching is made 
by scratching lines through the wax 
“ground” on a copper plate with a needle, 
then biting the exposed lines into the plate 
by dipping it in a bath of nitric acid. Few 
people know that the etcher’s needle 


*Making an Etching—Levon West ($2.50). 
Wood-Engraving and Woodcuts—Clare Leighton 
($2.50). 
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should never scratch the plate itself (un- 
less he is making a drypoint). Depth of 
line for increased blackness is all done by 
action of the acid. A goose feather is the 
best possible tool for brushing away micro- 
scopic gas bubbles while the plate is in the 
bath. Much of the effect of Whistler's 
etchings is due to the fact that he was a 
superb wiper, had an unerring touch in 
wiping just the right amount of excess ink 
from his plates before each printing. 

The normal effect in a woodcut is a 
white line on a black ground. To make 
black show against white, the boxwood 
must be cut away on either side of the 
line, a delicate operation. Wood-engravers’ 
tools are a series of little chisels and 
gouges known for the marks they make as 


Percy Rainford 
WoopcuTTeErR Howarp HEATH 


Clare Leighton prefers an old teaspoon. 


scorper, square scorper, graver, tint tool, 
multiple tool (eschewed by severe wood- 
cutters as giving a pretty effect too easily) 
and spitzsticker. An amateur of wood en- 
gravings should be able to tell from the 
marks they leave just which tool was used 
on every part of his print. 

For a printing press, Woodcutter Leigh- 
ton uses the back of an old teaspoon, worn 
so thin that she can feel through it, to 
rub the damp paper on the inked block. 
There are other methods. Woodcutter 
Howard Heath (see cut), well known in 
New York art marts for his flower prints, 
prefers a little rubber roller. 
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Arno on Top 
In London, smart art is shown in the 


Leicester Galleries. During the season its 
walls burgeon with the works of socialite 
portraitists, sporting artists, caricaturists, 
sculptors. For an artist, a show at the 
Leicester is like making a good club. Last 
week the Leicester Galleries gave the first 
British showing of the wash drawings of 
Curtis Arnoux Peters, the New Yorker’s 
slick, sexy “Peter Arno.” The show was 
reviewed by that stuffiest of papers, the 
ultra-conservative Morning Post which 
promptly compared Arno’s work to the 
line drawings in Pusch. All honors went 


17 


to Artist Arno. Wrote the Post in its best 
pontifical manner: 

“Our draughtsmen in the main draw 
from models, not from life, whereas 
Mr. Arno, with television penetration 
visualizes his types while they are un- 
conscious of his existence and presents 
them with a cinematic spontaneity and 
forceful pen and brush that in their pres- 
ence we believe in their actuality.” 
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Young Melchers 

Not to be confused with the National 
Academy of Design is the American 
Academy of Arts & Letters, an assemblage 
of unofficial Immortals who maintain a 
gallery and clubroom in Manhattan’s 
frozen north, at No. 633 West 155th St. 
Four weeks ago the U. S. Immortals as- 
sembled to honor one of their most dis- 
tinguished members, 72-year-old Gari 
Melchers. On the soth anniversary of his 
first exhibited painting, “The Letter,” 
shown in the Paris Salon of 1882, they 
held a dinner, presented him with a gold 
medal and turned over their gallery to a 
memorial exhibition of his work. Last 
week they draped the door in black and 
tacked gold palm leaves to the frame of 
his self-portrait. Gari Melchers had died 
suddenly at his Virginia country place, of 
heart failure. 

Few U. S. artists have been so honored 
in their lifetime. Born in Detroit in 1860, 
Gari Melchers was sent abroad at 17 to 
study painting—at Diisseldorf because his 
cautious parents considered Paris no place 
for a young man from Detroit. At 29 he 
won the grand medal of honor in the Paris 
Salon, an honor only two other U. S. artists 
have won (John Singer Sargent and James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler). 

He set up studios all over Europe, in 
Paris, Fontainebleau, Picardy; in Egmont, 
Holland (whence came many of his best 
known canvases); in Weimar; in Italy. 
Since he seldom opened his mail, never 
left forwarding addresses, friends never 
knew where to find him. His shirtfront 
became a flower bed for ribbons—officer 
of the Legion of Honor, knight of the 
Order of St. Michael of Bavaria, officer of 
the Order of the Red Eagle (Prussia), of- 
ficer of the Grand Ducal Order of the 
White Falcon of Sacony. In 1914 Gari 
Melchers prudently removed himself to 
the land of his birth. His pictures hang 
in 21 public museums. For the past two 
years he has been president of the august 
Century Association. 

All honest modernists admired and re- 
spected Gari Melchers. He was an Acad- 
emician, but an Academician who 
tinued to grow. His style, from the pol- 
ished realism of his early Paris canvases 
through the brightly colored Dutch peas- 
ant scenes of the 1900's to the solid por- 
traits of his later work, was never fixed. 
At the age of 71 he produced a nude study, 
“Virginia Beach,” which the Whitney Mu- 
seum hung last month with its biennial 
exhibition of young modernists. 

For 16 years Artist Leon Gordon has 
had the studio next to Gari Melchers’ in 
New York. He wrote: 

“Whenever I tired and laid aside my 
brush I’d drop in on him. There he was, 
painting away. ... He was one of the 
youngest men I have ever known.” 


con- 
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Air Cargoes 

Foresighted air transport operators re- 
gard the express business as their ace-in- 
the-hole. Passenger business is rarely 
profitable to any long-distance carrier. Air- 
mail subsidies are subject to politics. Air- 
mail loads vary inversely as the postage 
rates (they are off 30% since the air-mail 
stamp was upped to 8¢). But air express 
has been zooming, will climb this year to 
1,000,000 lb., 66% higher than last year. 

Into the game last week stepped a new 
player who, instead of saving up the ex- 
press ace, played it as his first and only 
card. He was Philip Henry Philbin Jr., 
youthful, debonair son of a Colorado ho- 
telman, who learned the aviation business 
as a $1-a-year assistant to President Harris 
(“Pop”) Hanshue of Western Air Express, 
later headed Mid-Continent Air Express. 
Last week he announced Air Express Corp. 
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gate their ground handling to Postal Tele- 
graph or Railway Express Agency, Air Ex- 
press Corp. will pertorm its own pick-up 
and delivery, thus insure full, permanent 
control of its business sources. 


Air Express Corp.’s_ transcontinental 
rate is $1.75 for the first pound, $1 per Ib. 
additional. That closely approximates the 
air rates of Railway Express Agency since 
they were slashed 15% to 30% last fort- 
night. 

If air transport were really a poker 
game, Player Philbin would need a sub- 
stantial stack of blue chips to back his 
express ace. They have been supplied by 
“strong financial interests.” Three of the 
backers were learned last week: Chandler 
Hovey, socialite, yachtsman, senior part- 
ner in Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Wall Street 
investment house); Arthur S. Jackson, of 
Jackson Bros., Boesel & Co. (Chicago 
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EXPRESSMEN PHILBIN, BREESE & PLANE 


For them no mail or passengers. 


ready to operate a daily 17 to 18-hr. serv- 
icé between New York and Los Angeles, 
exclusively for express. First flights: Dec. 
12. 

Five sleek, silver-coated Lockheed 
Orions were already in their hangars at 
Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y. and United 
Airport, Burbank, Calif. last week, two 
more on their way from the factory. They 
are specially built, low-wing monoplanes, 
windowless, with retractable landing gear, 
designed to fly 170 m. p. h. with half-ton 
loads. The schedule westbound calls for 
take-off at 6 p. m., arrival at 8:45 a. m. 
Eastbound, take-off 12:45 p. m., arrive 
8:45 a. m. 

Only through consignments will be ac- 
cepted. To save time checking cargo, the 
load compartment will be sealed at the 
take-off, remain sealed during fuel stops at 
Columbus, St. Louis, Wichita (where pi- 
lots change), Albuquerque, Seligman, 
Ariz. Among the pilots is famed Clyde 
Pangborn (round-the-World, 1931). Un- 
bound by mail contracts or by required 
intermediate stops, the company may vary 
the planes’ routes at will to escape bad 
weather, also to thwart possible attempts 
at robbery. 


Unlike the existing airlines, which dele- 


brokers); and Frank Phillips, petroleum 
tycoon whose gas & oil will fill the tanks 
of Air Express Corp.’s ships. First aide to 
President Philbin is his vice president in 
charge of traffic. James G. Woolley, a 
plump, profane hurricane of energy who 
was a Western Air vice president until 
both he and Philbin withdrew last year. 
In charge of operations is Vice President 
Vance Breese, oldtime mail pilot, speed 
flyer. 


Cord at the Stick — 


Errett Lobban Cord, automobile sales- 
man, decided in 1924 that he wanted to be 
a manufacturer. Within a year he was 
president of Auburn Automobile Co.; 
within another few months he had 70% of 
its stock. In the next few years he wrig- 
gled, pushed, fought his way to a com- 
manding position in the motor industry. 

It was in January 1931 that Mr. Cord 
entered the air transport business with 
the announced ambition of heading “the 
largest passenger and express unit in the 
world.” His first move was the creation 
of Century Air Lines, providing an out- 
let for the Stinson planes which he al- 
ready was building. When Century went 
out of business last spring, no one who 
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knew Errett Cord beiieved that that ended 
his aspirations. On the contrary, Cen- 
tury’s nuisance value had given Cord a 
stock interest in potent Aviation Corp. 
Last week it looked very much as if Mr, 
Cord was well on his way toward domi- 
nance in U. S. air transport. He had run 
his Avco ownership up to 1,000,000 of its 
2,800,000 shares. His close friends held 
another 400,000. He was believed to have 
near-control of its directorate. And he 
had acquired TransAmerican Airlines 
Inc., a strong little system in the Great 
Lakes region which joined handily with 
Avco’s i.:.es at Buffalo. 

The open fight between Cord and the 
Avco management was taken indoors three 
weeks ago when both sides agreed to elect 
a new board of directors—five Cord men. 
five Avco men, five neutrals (Time, Nov. 
28). When the new board was announced 
last week it was apparent that somewhere 
in the quarrel the compromise had been 
changed. There were 16 directors instead 
of 15 and, though neither side would de- 
clare publicly which were its men, guessers 
thought they recognized at least seven 
Cord votes. The attempt of Connecticut's 
ex-Governor John H. Trumbull to muster 
proxies for an “independent” committee 
had apparently faded, a meaningless ges- 
ture. 

Few days later occurred an all-day 
conference in Mr. Cord’s swank apart- 
ment at the Waldorf-Astoria. From it 
leaked rumors that Cord’s longtime ally 
Banker Frank Arthur Vanderlip would 
displace Banker Robert Lehman as Avco 
board chairman: that the presidency 
would be gracefully offered to Avco’s 
Banker William Averell Harriman who 
would not keep it long as he wants to stay 
out of aviation, stick to his father’s rail- 
roading. Then the way would be clear for 
Cord’s loyal Vice President Manning to 
step into Avco’s presidency. Or Mr. 
Manning might fill the chairmanship of the 
executive committee, left vacant last week 
by Avcé’s Sherman Mills Fairchild who, 
to everyone’s astonishment, was omitted 
from the board. 

But whether or not such spectacular 
changes were made immediately, it was 
generally recognized that Mr. Cord’s 35% 
control, plus his bitter determination to 
win, would eventually overwhelm the 
proud but weary resistance of the old Avco 
regime. 

If Mr. Cord gets control of Avco—and 
probably even if he does not—an early 
result will be to insert his newly acquired 
TransAmerican Airlines into the Avco 
airway map. TransAmerican flies between 
Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo. At present Avco’s lines (American 
Airways) sprawl from New York to Bos- 
ton, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, etc., but have no ingress to Chicago 
from the East. The new link would permit 
them to compete with powerful United 
Air Lines on the most populous section of 
the latter’s network. 


If Avco should then complete its re- 
cent attempt to buy Eastern Air Trans- 
port, whose lines cover the Atlantic sea- 
board below New York, its total mileage 
would be 14,000, its planes would fly some 
50,000 mi. daily, by far the largest system 
in the U. S., and Errett Lobban Cord 
would be what Avco’s first chairman set 
out to be, the Harriman of the Air. 
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Ciné-Kopak Eicuris simple, complete. A real full-fledged movie 
camera. Price only $29.50 and it cuts film cost exactly 624%. 


Lastman’s NEW-PRINCIPLE 


an a Cine- Ko d ak EIGHT Movie Camera 





Save money and enjoy a 
swift, clean, healthful trip! 
A de- 
lightful sea-jaunt, with deck- 


. 
Big modern liners. 


sports, dancing, excellent 
meals and spacious state- 
rooms with every conven- 
ience forcomfort. Glassed-in 
promenades, handsomely 
appointed lounges, etc. Every 


feature included in the ONE 
LOW RATE. 


Visit two celebrated winter 
resorts, MIAMI and HA- 
VANA in one trip. 


Express service, New York 
to Miami without change. 
Overnight service between 


Also 


sailings to Jacksonville, call- 


Miami and Havana. 


ing at Charleston. 


Wide Selection 
of Attractive 
All-Expense Cruises 
including 
FLORIDA, HAVANA 
and TEXAS 


AUTOMOBILES CARRIED 


Very low rates 
when accompanied 


CLYDE-MALLORY 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 


Boston Philadelphia 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Take a Chance (book by Bud G. De 
Sylva & Laurence Schwab; music by Nacio 
Herb Brown, Richard Whiting, Vincent 
Youmans; Laurence Schwab, producer) is 
| fast, noisy, funny. It reverts to the pre- 
Depression type of musicomedy, makes 
no pretense of smartness but loses no en- 
| tertainment value by its atavism. Buried 
in a torrent of gags, girls and Jew blues 
is a plot: a Harvardman, trying to cash 
in on his Hasty Pudding Club theatrical 
experience, woos and wins a lowly dancer 
whose fortune two shoe-string impresarios 
try to promote. No Harvardman was ever 
more blond and decorous than Jack Whit- 
ing (America’s Sweetheart). No im- 
| presarios were ever more feverishly active 

than droll, cow-eyed Jack Haley (Free 
| For All), and hook-nosed Sid Silvers. who 
used to sit in an upper box and insult 
| Phil Baker. Cropping out here & there 
in the proceedings is curvesome. loud- 
| shouting Ethel Merman (Zimmerman). 
| Funniest situation: Messrs. Haley & 
Silvers finding themselves recuperating 
from a* pair of dreadful hangovers in the 
same bed. Most amusing lyric, sung by 
Miss Merman in a levee resort: 

Eadie was a lady 

Though her life was shady. 
Though her life was merry 
She had savoir fairey. 
Eadie had class 

With a cap-i-tul K.... 


There are other good songs (“I Got Re- 
ligion,” “Should I Be Sweet?) but 
“Smoothie,” rendered by Mr. Haley and 
Miss Merman, consistently manages to 
stop the show to the embarrassment of 
Funnyman Silvers whose adjacent skit be- 
gins with his being kicked out of a saloon. 
The first two nights he was kicked out 
eight times. Take a Chance affords capi- 
tal amusement—with a cap-i-tul K. 
asian 

The Mad Hopes (by Romney Brent; 
Bela Blau, producer). From Romney 
Brent, a mad little player, could well be 
expected a mad little play. Pomposity 
is a Brent specialty, and the name of his 
heroine, an extremely fey matron, keys the 
whole comedy—Clytemnestra Hope. 

Her long-suffering husband dropped 
dead in his soup plate when she absent- 
mindedly toasted Germany at a dinner in 
the Russian Embassy. The play finds 
Clytemnestra, her two antic sons and more 
sensible daughter inhabiting their villa at 
Nice, broke. Even the daughter’s practi- 
cal U. S. suitor cannot keep Mrs. Hope 
from buying on credit everything she 
fancies, blackmailing the maid out of back 
wages, formulating grandiose schemes for 
selling “her poor little home” to an un- 
born literary club. With a pleasantly in- 
sane gleam in her eyes, she falls out with 
everyone, instantly makes up, does house- 
work in a white satin ball gown, frequently 
retires to her bedroom and communicates 
with her children on postal cards carried 
by the maid. An amiable rich Jew, whom 








tes | she thinks “so Oriental,” finally appears 


Chicago 


or Authorized Tourist Agents 


to solve her difficulties. 
Violet Kemble Cooper bustles through 
the delicate, amusing fabric of the piece 
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THE THEATRE 


with great success. The Mad Hopes war- 
rants a visit if only to hear her gravely 
remark over a telephone: ‘Shakespeare? 
—yes—yes—very talented.” 

ow 

Gay Divorce (libretto by Dwight Tay- 
lor; words & music by Cole Porter: 
Dwight Deere Wiman, producer). For this 
bright little musicomedy Composer Porter 
(The New Yorkers), whom Yalemen re- 
member as the author of “Bulldog, Bull- 
dog,” has written some of his most be- 
guiling melodies and lyrics. Sample: 

In Italy, from Rome to Pisa, 
Every man has on his knees a 
Private little Mona Lisa. 

The book is a family affair, something 
that Dwight Taylor found in the trunk of 
his late great stepfather, J. Hartley Man- 
ners, and renovated with the help of Sam- 
uel Hoffenstein (Poems in Praise of Prac- 
tically Nothing). Very little attention is 
paid to it when dapper Fred Astaire, sep- 
arated from his sister Lady Cavendish for 
the first time, is talking. dancing or sing- 
ing with willowy, sexy Claire Luce. 

The halting little tale which Gay Di- 
vorce has to tell relates the adventures of 
a young man who finds himself at an Eng- 
lish seaside resort pining for the girl he 
spent a day with a fortnight before, after 
which she vanished. Her sudden reap- 
pearance is fraught with complications. 
since she is bent on getting a divorce on 














White Studio 
Luce & ASTAIRE 


He: “You don’t drink the great wines of 
France enough.” 


the strictly technical grounds of adultery 
and soon is under the delusion that her 
young man is the professional co-respond- 
ent for whom she is waiting. Dancer As- 
taire, the young man, only once loses his 
temper with Miss Luce, the extremely 
tempting young woman. With the as- 
sistance of Mr. Porter, he outlines some 
of her bad points: 

You don’t sing enough, 

You don’t dance enough, 

You don’t drink the great wines 

of France enough. 
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Before the Battle of Waterloo and 
Napoleon’s exile, the cast iron pipe 
shown below was installed in London’s 
water supply system. It is still in use 
after 120 years of constant service, 


Laid before Waterloo 
and still serving London 


Officials of the Metropolitan Water Board 
of London recently uncovered for inspection 
an old cast iron pipe line in the original water 
distribution system of the city, known as the 
“New River Company,” built by Sir Hugh 
Myddleton in 1613. 


This old cast iron main was laid between 
1810 and 1812 to replace wooden and stone 
pipe. It has been in constant service since 
the reign of George III, before the Battle of 
Waterloo and Napoleon’s exile. When uncoy- 
ered to the light of day for the first time in 
120 years, the line was found to be “as tight 
as new.” The trench was refilled. The pipe 
continues to carry on. 


Cast iron pipe is internationally known as 
the Sasetieed, most economical pipe for 
underground mains. In England, France and 
America cast iron mains laid over a century 
ago are still in service. The fact that muni- 
cipal water works systems are almost invari- 
ably self-supporting is largely due to the long 
life and low maintenance cost of cast iron 
mains. Building water works projects will re- 
lieve unemployment and revive business with- 
out increasing taxes or unbalancing budgets. 
# * + * 

The reason for the long life of cast iron pipe is its 
effective resistance to rust. Cast iron is the one fer- 
rous metal for water and gas mains, and for sewer 
construction, that will not disintegrate from rust. This 
characteristic makes cast iron pipe the most practi- 
cable for underground mains since rust will not 
destroy it. 

* * # * 

For further information, write to The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Re- 
search Engineer, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A case Jann] 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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Unretouched photograph of cast iron pipe laid in London between 
1810 and 1812, and still in active service 


Copyright 1932—The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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a number of Mr. Astaire’s fashionable 
friends, Gay Divorce nevertheless pro- ‘ 
vides a generous measure of polite enter- Christmas Cards 
tainment. Luella Gear, cast as Actress In ancient days all good Romans gave 
Luce’s guide, philosopher and friend, is Strenae (New Year’s gifts) to their chil- 
dryly humorous, sings one funny song’ dren and friends on the Kalends of Janu- 
about a “brave young American girl of ary. In later days, after all Christendom 
37” who proclaims herself “true to the had agreed to celebrate on Dec. 25 the 
Red, White & Blue” at a Communist _ birth of their Lord Jesus Christ, many and 
gathering, another about an unfortunate many such pagan customs were transferred 
family of Fitches. Eric Blore plays an joyously to Christmastide. Today all good 
amusing barman. folk know that they should ponder 
— reverently that mystery of 1936 years 
ago. But they may be pagan too, and are; 
The Great Magoo (by Gene Fowler & to the profit of many and many a trades- 


Ben Hecht; Billy Rose, producer). Broad- man. Last week in Manhattan there was 
way, Burlesque, Privilege Car, Lily Turner an exhibition of Christmas cards, at the 
led a diminishingly interested theatrical Hotel New Weston, and some people ob- 
public behind the scenes of a night club,a served that it was far more in the spirit 
burlesque show, a circus, a medicine show. of Rome than Bethlehem. 

With one savage sweep, hard-boiled Britain’s Royal Family always choose 
Messrs. F owler & Hecht have cleaned up _Jarge, colorful, spirited Christmas cards. 
the list by setting their play in a sideshow, This year’s lot, all made by Raphael Tuck 
musicomedy rehearsal hall and flea circus. & Co,, Ltd. as during the past century, 
What happens: A barker (Paul Kelly), measure 124 in. by 10 in. For greetings, 
who considers all women “magoos” (un- King George said, simply: “Good Wishes.” 
flattering sideshow epithet), finally falls in Two London scenes decorate his card. 


love with a carnival queen (Claire Carl- Queen Mary, as usual, chose flower scenes: 
ton). When ambition leads her to throw two by Flora Pilkington. The Prince of 


in her lot with a theatrical “angel,” Actor Wales selected two 18th Century hunting 
Kelly takes to drink. When she turns out prints, with the wish: “At every stage of 


to be a dramatic failure, she takes to  Jjfe’s high road good luck and pieasure 
prostitution. In the end love conquers all. meet you.” For Princess Mary, hunting 


Characteristic sequence in this vulgar, scenes with the legend “Good Sport.” 
undistinguished, gratuitously profane pres- The Duke & Duchess of York just said, 
entation: Actor Kelly ingeniously seduc- ‘Salutation and Greeting to You,” with 
ing a woman whose flagpole-sitting lover two ice-skating pictures. 
has a searchlight trained on her bed. New York’s Bishop William Thomas 


ry Dces 


| Britain's “Isle of June” 
The first thrilling sight ...an Island of colorful, sandy beaches ringed by 
swaying palms silhouetted in emerald waters ...then ashore to the palatial 
New Colonial, the Fort Montague Beach Hotel, or to cottages nestling in vari- 
colored tropic gardens ... tennis on faultless courts... golf by the sea... 
riding ... motoring ... fishing ... yachting ... glass-bottomed boats to see 
a paradise undersea... swimming unmatched the world over...a serene 
clime where sea-breezes keep an even temperature of 70 degrees. And the 
trip from New York (or from other cities by ship, rail or plane)... a glam- 
orous voyage ... your companions a gay, charming set who have found 
a Nassau tour or cruise the perfect combination of smartness and thrift. 
The Sterling Exchange of Nassau increases the value of your United States and Canadian 
dollars by 30% and 25% respectively. Rates are extremely low... 40 shillings (about $7 


per day) for room with private bath and all meals in select first-class hotel. The steamer 
round trip rate from New York is extremely low. 


For information, address: The Development Board, Nassau, Bahamas; All Tourist 
Agents; Nassau Bahamas Information Bureau, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Murray Hill 2-1152; Munson Steamship Lines, New York 

and Miami, Pan-American Air-Ways, New York and Miami; 
Nassau-Jacksonville Steamship Lines, Jacksonville; Cana- 

dian National Steamships, Montreal and Boston, Mass. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Nassau, Bahamas 
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Manning had one of the few pious greet- 
ings in the exhibition. A small, single 
square, it said: “Christ Our Incarnate Lord 
Who was born in Bethlehem, give you His 
joy and peace this Christmas time.” The 
Church of Christ, Scientist had a card with 
a picture of its Mother Church in Boston. 
Between these two was exhibited a card 
by one Herbert Fields of Paris, which 
read: “Fifty million Christians can’t be 
wrong... .” 

Cinema and stage folk run to large, 
expensive Christmas cards, with heavy 
silver paper and fancy typography. Alla 
Nazimova sends her signature, in red ink. 
Lily Pons puts a picture of herself in a 
folder of heavy silver paper, wrapped in 
cellophane. Eddie Cantor caricatures his 
large eyes, surrounded by holly wreaths. 
Helen Morgan sits on a piano, weeping 
and singing. George Gershwin caricatures 
his profile. Percy Crosby shows his 
“Skippy” kneeling by his bed, saying: 
“Dear God, it’s funny how ya get to 
thinkin’ of the old pals on Christmas 
ol a 

John P. Morgan, Anne Morgan, Noel 
Coward, Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. Vincent 
Astor were asked for cards for the ex- 
hibit, replied that they had none to ex- 
hibit this year. 


A 


Mouthpiece Muffled? 


If U. S. Protestantism has a mouth- 
piece it is the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, founded 24 years 
ago to give its constituent worshippers 
voice on moral (not theological) questions. 
With altering lay attitudes on social ques- 
tions the Federal Council has tried to keep 
pace. Whether it has outrun the minds 
of its constituency will be apparent this 
week, when some 400 clergymen and 
laymen representing 26 denominations 
gather in Indianapolis for the Sixth 
Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil. Ready for the delegates’ perusal are 
voluminous reports by many a committee, 
on such innocuous matters as goodwill, 
race relations, broadcasting, finance, edu- 
cation, etc. etc. But large questions loom. 
Has the Federal Council been too liberal 
in its talk, as in the guarded Birth Control 
pronouncement which caused the Southern 
Presbyterians to withdraw, the Northern 
Presbyterians, Northern Baptists and 
United Lutherans to threaten withdrawal 
(Time, June 15, 1931 et seq.)? Should 
the Protestant Mouthpiece be muffled, be 
supervised more closely by the individual 
denominations? This week there would 
doubtless be hot debate in Indianapolis, 
but out of it would most likely come 4 
conservative conclusion, focussed in the 
election of a new president and the 
adoption of a plan to re-organize the whole 
structure of the Federal Council. 


President. Dr. John R. Mott, Dr. 
Robert Elliott Speer and Dr. Daniel Al- 
fred Poling were each mentioned as pos- 
sible next president of the Federal Coun- 
cil. But most people were sure last week 
that another man had already been slated 
for the job—Dr. Albert William Beaven, 
50, president of Colgate-Rochester Di 
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SLEEP 


COMES QUICKLY 


This Natural, Drugless Way .... No Bedtime Tossing 


See how much more rested 
you feel every morning... 
How much new vitality and 


pep ycx get this way 


Ow long did it take you to fall asleep 
last night? Think back—and try to 
remember. Because if you have trouble get- 
ting to sleep at night, here’s something that’s 
important to know. 


Failure to fall asleep quickly and naturally 
isa much more serious indication than most 
of us realize. For even when sleep finally 
does come, after an hour or two of restless 
tossing, scientists tell us that it is usually 
sleep of distinctly inferior quality. 


In other words, it is not the sound, refresh- 


ing sleep your tired mind and body demand. 
But a deceptive, fitful slumber that fails to 
really rest you. With the result that day- 
time finds you feeling logy and listless—de- 
cidedly under-par. 


Sleep That Really RESTS 


That’s why you find over 20,000 physicians 
today recommending Ovaltine—the Swiss 
food-drink that brings sound sleep, quickly 
without drugs. And why thousands take it 
night afler night, largely on doctors’ advice. 


Due to its unique properties—i/ greatly im- 
proves the quality of sleep. And, when taken 
regularly, acts to restore the natural tend- 
ency to sleep soundly every night. 


Mornings you awaken refreshed, clear-eyed. 
Filled with new found vitality and energy. 
For this remarkable food-drink greatly mul- 
tiplies your ability to recover from fatigue. 


How It Acts 


Ovaltine acts three ways to overcome the 
main causes of restless, sleepless nights. 
These causes are (1) blood-congested brain 
cells (2) digestive unrest (3) nervous irrita- 
bility. 

First: Ovaltine, when taken mixed with 
warm milk at bedtime, tends to draw excess 
blood from the head. Thus combating men- 


tal over-activity—‘“‘conditioning”’ the mind 
for sleep. 

Second: Ovaltine contains in high proportion 
a unique food property called diastase—a 
property recognized for its ability to digest 
the starch content of other foods regularly 
taken into the stomach. Thus possessing the 
power to lighten digestive burdens and help 
the stomach “‘rest.” 

Third: Also notable among the constituents 
of Ovaltine is calcium. And it is increasingly 
realized that a proper calcium metabolism is 
necessary to avoid nerve irritation. Phos- 
phorus, too, is an essential part of brain and 
nerve cells. Ovaltine supplies this in abun- 
dance and in its easily assimilated food form 
(lecithin). 

Thus, a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime not only 
promotes relaxation and combats digestive 
unrest but also acts remarkably to overcome 
sleeplessness due to irritated nerves. 


Start Tonight 


So say “‘goodbye’”’ to sleepless nights and 
heavy-headed mornings. Get acquainted 


with Ovaltine and see how soundly you 


sleep — how much better you look and feel. 


As you continue to take Ovaltine, note the 
permanent benefits it brings. Observe how 
quickly you fall asleep every night. 


See how resistance to fatigue is built up 
how ‘‘staying power’’ multiplies. 


’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine today. Try it and see for yourself. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men and 
women, are using Ovaltine to restore vitality 
when fatigued. During the World War, medi- 
cal authorities made it a standard ration for 
invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. It is also 
highly recommended by physicians for nerv- 
ous, underweight children—and as a strength- 
ening food for nursing mothers, convalescents, 


and the aged. 


OVA LTINE 
The Swiss Food - Drink> 


Manufactured under license in the U.S. A. according 
to the original Swiss formula. 


930-R 
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HAWAII ..£4R anay? 


EXPENSIVE? not with these 
FAST SHIPS and LOW FARES 
e 


Stateroom comfort blended with 
an artist’s touch... on the famous 
Matson Oceanic liners “Mariposa,” 
‘Monterey,’ ’Malolo.’ Meals a world- 
famous restaurant would vaunt... 
social life that begins in the wide open 
spaces on deck and ripples through 
sumptuous public rooms. 


Total the oneshore cost of a parallel 
regime. Compare with the cost of a 
ticket to Hawaiithat includes a/l this. 
Reason enough for voyaging to these 
South Sea Isles. 


« 
#8 Fast Through Service to NEW 
ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA via 
Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. A new world 
of travel lure. Extremely moderate 


First Class and Cabin Class Fares. 
€ 
NEW YORK to CALIFORNIL\: 


Maiden voyage of the S.S. Lurline, 
sailing from New York Jan. 12...gala 
voyage of 1933, 


Details at any travel agency or... 
MATSON LINE e OCEANIC LINE 


New York *° Chicago * San Francisc 
a 4, | pas 
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She Treasured Yitt 


WEBSTER?IS 
CGHGiLLEGIATE 


the Best Abridged Dictionary 


New Fourth Edition. 106,900 
entries; many helpful special 
sections; 1,268 pages; 1,700 
illustrations. 

New Low Prices. Thin-Paper 
Edition, Cloth $3.50; Fabri- 
koid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00. 
Get the Best. Purchase of your 
bookseller or send order and 
remittance direct to us; or 
write for information. 


G.&C.MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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(1930-31) president 
Baptist Convention. 

Four years ago when Methodist Bishop 
Francis John McConnell was made presi- 
dent there were murmurings concerning 
his modernist liberality. The election of 
Dr. Beaven would cause no such quiver- 
ings. U. S. Churchmen know him well as 
an evangelical leader, on the safe side 
despite his joining with other Federal 
Council committee members in approving 
the use of contraceptives. Born in Idaho, 
British circuit rider, Baptist 
Beaven went to Shurtleff College (Alton, 
Ill.), studied for the ministry on the Pa- 
cific Coast while earning a living chopping 
wood and scraping barnacles from boats 
in Puget Sound. He studied at Rochester 
Theological Seminary on a_ scholarship, 
was graduated in 1909 to become pastor 
of Rochester’s Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church. This congregation he built up 
to 2.500 during his 20-year stay. 

When Dr. Beaven preached his farewell 
sermon, there was weeping in Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church. Under its new president 
Colgate-Rochester (product of a merger 
in 1928) has grown in stature. This autumn 
was dedicated its new $2,000,020 Gothic 
plant, largely the gift of John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. Fond of bowling as well as of 
chopping wood, Dr. Beaven saw to it that 
bowling alleys were built at the Divinity 
School. He is tall, well set up, grey-haired, 
father of three (a fourth child died). On 
his way to Indianapolis last week Dr. 
Beaven stopped off in Chicago to speak 
at the important Sunday Evening Club. 

Function & Structure. “How can the 
representative character of the Federal 
Council be more fully safeguarded?” is a 
question posed, and answered, in the re- 
port of the Committee on Function & 
Structure. After four years of study the 
Committee has found that viewpoints 
range from the extreme left—let the Coun- 
cil be prophetic. free in utterance and ac- 
tion—to the extreme right—let the Coun- 
cil ho!d its peace save when called upon to 
utter something already decided upon by 
the denominations. The Report of Func- 
tion & Structure, which will probably be 
adopted this week, provides a method of 
limiting the Federal Council's activities 
by limiting its personnel, making them 
more responsible to their own denomina- 
tional headquarters. 

At present the Federal Council includes 
Executive Committee, Adrhinis- 
five Commissions, one 
Department of Research & Education and 
nine Committees. Total, exclusive of com- 
missions and committees: 460 members. 
The Federal Council meets quadrennially, 
not often enough to keep the members 
keenly interested. Under the new plan the 
Council would meet twice as often. The 
Council would be re-organized as follows: 

There would be a Council of 287 and 
an Executive Committee of 80, elected by 
denominations, the number of mem- 
bers (as at present) in proportion to the 
size of the church body. The innumerable 
committees and commissions would be re- 
organized into eight major departments. 
Denominations would appoint their repre- 
sentatives in any way they wish. 

Chief difficulty with the plan to_re- 
organize the Federal Council and keep it 
from getting out of hand is its financial 
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basis. Of the present annual budget of 
$300,000, only $40,000 is furnished by the 
participating denominations. The re- 
mainder comes from private sources, many 
of them individuals with liberal views. 





wa £°° EEE 
Dr. 


Tis liberalism causes no quiverings. 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 


Should the Federal Council tie itself to 
ecclesiastical apron-strings, such donors 
might cease giving. 


“Christ Is Wounded” 
Up until last week no U. 
denomination had given fall” official ap- 
proval to Re-Thinking Missions, the te- 
port made public last month by the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry (TIME, 
Nov. 28). Of the seven denominations 
whose laymen were concerned in the In- 
quiry, only three mission boards—Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Congregational — have 
guardedly agreed to co-operate. 

Last week two more churches made 
known their position. The General Coun- 
cil of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. revealed that. meeting in Chi- 
cago three weeks ago, it had unanimously 
pronounced the report “virtually a denial 
of evangelical Christianity.”” The Presby- 


. Protestant 


terian Church would, of course, sym- 
pathetically consider every ‘“forward- 
looking policy’ but never would it “aban- 


don the New Testament position and sur- 
render the only hope the world has of 
overcoming the insidious atheism and ag- 
nosticism of our generation.” Another 
Presbyterian objection: “We confidently 
expected that an increase in missionary 
enthusiasm would result from the Com- 
mission’s Report, but fear that at least in 
some quarters it may have the opposite 
effect.” 

Added the Spiritual Emphasis Com- 


mittee of the General Council: “It is not 
alone the enemies of Christianity that 
challenge the Gospel, but Christ 1 


wounded in the house of His friends.” 

The evangelical content of Re-Thinking 
Missions was also too meagre for the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, whose Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions repudiated its “deflection from the 
fact that Jesus Christ is the only and 
eternal Son of God.” 
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You can thank 


Napoleon Bonaparte 
for the quality of your table sugar 


Farmers 

delivering beets at 
a factory's portable 
piling machine. 


APOLEON faced a grave crisis when the 

English navy cut off France from tropical 
supplies of sugar.The situation was desperate.Sugar 
was indispensable to soldier and civilian alike. 

Napoleon learned that in Germany sugar had been 
extracted from a white beet. He instituted experi- 
mental beet growing and sugar refining. After a few 
seasons, Napoleon’s experts found that lands on which 
beets had grown were now producing great increases 
over their former yields of cereals. 

Here was thrilling news! A crop that would pro- 
vide a domestic sugar supply, safe from British men- 
of-war, would also help solve the urgent problem of 
feeding a population that had not been able to get 
enough bread from starved soils. 

Napoleon decreed the immediate planting of 
79,000 acres of sugar beets. He made appropriations 
for factories and technical schools. He even used his 






UNITED STATES 


One oF a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 





uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of “ The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 









private purse to build refineries. In two years,France 
had 334 small sugar factories. 

Sugar then was crude stuff compared to the spark- 
ling, pure sucrose refined from cane or beets today. 
But Napoleon had launched a world competition. 
Sugar qualities grew steadily better. 

Napoleon IIT also promoted the industry. He was 
welcomed at Valenciennes with an arch dedicated to 
“Sugar Manufacture. Napoleon I, who created it. 
Napoleon III, who protected it.” The inscription 
credited the beet sugar industry with increases 
amounting to 66% in wheat produced and 1,500% in 
oxen fattened (from beet by-products) in the district. 

Today the United States is one of 27 countries 
which, by beet culture,are sure of a continuing sugar 
supply in case of war or tropical disasters. Every atom 
of asugar beet is useful. Beets are a contract-guaran- 
teed cash crop. They condition soil for higher yields 
of other crops. They produce meat and milk at low 
feeding costs. They provide more employment, per 
acre, than any other crop. Beet sugar manufacture 
stimulates the coal, lime, cotton, transportation, 


machinery and other industries. 


BEET SUGAR, 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER,COLO. 






Choose the 
Apitiowal 
Cruite Stipes 


GAA 


WEST INDIES 
CAUISES 


Sail on the ship chosen by initiated tra- 
velers for its rare luxury, distinguished 
cuisine, 22 knot speed and Italian Line 
courtesy and service. ‘‘Proven’”’ ports, 
long calls, abnormally low rates. Send for 
illustrated literature. 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE. 


12 Days, Dec. 23,toJan.4 . . 2 « © « « $145 up 
A Real Holiday Treat—Christmas at sea... 
New Year’s in Havana .. . A festive sailing to 
Kingston (Jamaica), Colon and the Panama Canal, 
Havana for a red-letter New Year's Eve, Nassau 
and Paradise Beach. Special holiday program. 
Optional shore excursions at all ports. 


Other winter cruises 


on the Conte GRANDE 


16 Days, 3 Cruises—Feb. 11, Mar. 4, Apr. 8 $190 up 
Fort de France, St. Pierre, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 
Colon, Kingston, Havana. 


14 Days, March 23 $167.50 up 


. 
Port-au-Prince, Jamaica, Colon, Havana, Nassau, 


Also VULCANIA CHRISTMAS CRUISE to the 
Mediterranean, Dec. 22. Round trip, First Class 
$368 up, Tourist $207. 


To the MEDITERRANEAN 
Holy Land and Egypt 
Jan.7.... 32 Days .... 13 Calls 
First Class $510 up, Tourist $225 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York: 1601 


alnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 
944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St.,San Francisco; 


1806 American Bank Building, New Orleans; 
Architects Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 


Travian LIne 
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Stock Show 


Walter Biggar is a thin-faced Scot. He 
owns a large farm near Dalbeattie, Scot- 
land. He usually dresses in brown. He al- 
ways carries a cane. He is reputed to be 
one of the world’s best judges of fine cat- 
tle. Every year for the past eight he has 
taken a trip to the U. S. to decide which 
steer should be named Grand Champion 
at the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. 

Last week, at the 33rd annual Expo- 
sition, Judge Biggar was in his customary 
place at the centre of the arena at the 
Union Stock Yards. Things looked pretty 
much as usual. There were the familiar 
signs—THIS SHOW HAS BEEN DIS- 
INFECTED; the familiar sights & sounds 
—miles of red bunting, polo players in 
bright blue hats, stolid farmers’ boys in 


WALTER BIGGAR 


He gave a Texan cause to whoop. 


overalls, svelte geldings, grunting swine, 
bleating sheep, sleepy steers annoyed at 
constant currying. Judge Biggar saw fa- 
miliar faces among the exhibitors—23- 
year-old Elliott Brown of Rose Hill, Iowa, 
to whose steer he had awarded the grand 
prize three years ago; Gentleman Farmer 
Oakleigh Thorne of Dutchess County, 
N. Y., to whom he had awarded the prize 
last year and who had with him Grandson 
Oakleigh Thorne II, now a young gentle- 
man farmer. 

Before the week was out Judge Biggar, 
who speaks with only a slight burr, had 
something new to talk about. For the 
last two seasons large Hereford breeders 
of the West, preferring to show at the 
Los Angeles exhibit, had brought few of 
their white-faced stock to Chicago. For 
the last five years Judge Biggar had not 
seen fit to award a grafid prize to a Here- 
ford. And neither he nor his predecessors 
had ever seen fit to award the prize to 
any steer from Texas, greatest cattle rais- 
ing State. 

The arena was crowded as Judge Biggar 
watched beef on the hoof waddle by. 


| 
Among the 750 was many a Hereford, | 
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ook to the 
MIAMI BILTMORE 


for your 
NEW CONCEPTION 
of Resort Life! 


From now on... 
CENTER OF THE 
WINTERTIME WORLD 


This season ... the most 
amazing program ever con- 
ceived ... creating a new 
standard of vacation values 
... establishing it as the 
outstanding resort hotel of 
all time ... bringing new 
importance to Miami as 
the World’s Greatest Play- 
groum.* : <3. Bam 


CORAL GABLES 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


FASTER! 


Convenient Departures 
Splendid. Daily Service 


Four Famous TRAINS 
FROM NEW YORK 
Two Daily from 
BOSTON DETROIT 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
SIX FROM CHICAGO 
FOUR FROM ST. LOUIS 


From various localities tn connection 
with: N. Y.N.H. & H.R.R. Penna. R.R. 
Big Four Michigan Central Wabash 
Ill. Central Chicago GE. Ill. L.&N. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 


Also: 
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The reco 
wey ‘to 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


For men of business interested in the 
wealthy Union of South Africa ... 
for pleasure-travellers who seek new 
scenes: Sail for Europe . . . stop over 
in London (or Paris)... embark at 
Southampton ... see Madeira... 
cross the Equator . .. then sail down 
half the Globe to Capetown ! 


Literature and full particulars from 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
687 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or Local Steamship Agents 


Yachting Cruises 


TO THE 


BRAND new 
CRUISE SHIPS 


COLOMBIA 
and HAITI 


Air-cooled and conditioned ships 
in erclusive tropical service 


EMARKABLE 

new liners with 
all the latest refine- 
ments from air-cooled 
dining salons to built-in out- 
door swimming pools and 
sound movies. 
An unconventional route to 
strange out-of-the-way ports 
in Haiti, Jamaica, Colombia, 
South America and Panama. 
On the 17 14-day and 11 12-day 
Jamaica cruises you liveaboard 
ship .. . on the Haiti cruise, 
hotel accommodations are pro- 
vided. 


$.S. “Colombia” Dec. 15 
Christmas in Cristobal, New Y ear’s 
at sea. 

Maiden Trip S. S. ag: Dec. 22 
Christmas at sea, New Year's in 
Cri stobal. 


*1114t017/4%2 DAYS 
*111% day Cruises 
begin with Maiden 
V ovage of the mn) 1 0 up 
“HAITI" on Dec. : 
For further information and illus- 


trated literature, apply any 
authorized tourist agent or 


COLO BIAN 


twill 


17 Battery Place or 
332 Fifth Ave.. New York 


oat 


TIME 


| returned to prominence. Finally the Big- 

| gar cane, at last removed from the Big- 
gar arm, pointed to a sleek fat Hereford 
from Texas, named Texas Special. Owner 
William Largent of Merkel, Tex., let out 
a whoop. 


Three days later Grand Champion Texas | 


Special was put on the auction block, in 
dispirited bidding was sold to Pfaelzer 
Packing Co. 
lowest price since 1923 when Broadus 
White Socks brought but 60¢ a lb.* Be- 
fore being cut up. Texas Special was taken 
to Pittsburgh, exhibited some more. 

Will Largent’s steer was not the only 
Hereford to receive the canny favor of 
Judge Biggar last week. For reserve (sec- 
ond place) champion he chose Aster Dom- 
ino, owned by Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
of Cheyenne; for best herd he chose a 
group of Herefords shown by the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College (Stillwater, Okla.). 

No judge of human animals, Judge Big- 
gar had no hand in the selection of Health- 
iest Boy and Healthiest Girl. A com- 
mittee of physicians & nurses gave first 
honors to Dorothy Eiler, 16, of Aitkin 
County, Minn., who likes to dance, keeps 
her nails trimmed, has fillings in her 
teeth (score: 98.6); Ross Allen, 20, of 
Salem, W. Va., who weighs 184 Ib., ex- 
pects to be a doctor, milks cows every day, 
plays baseball (score: 99.4). 

Illuminating to laymen was a living 
demonstration of the evolution in beef 
breeding wrought by modern life. In the 
first pen stood a long, thin, rangy Texas 
longhorn, capable of trekking afoot from 
the Rio Grande to Kansas markets as 
did his ancestors 70 years ago. Next was 
the huge fat steer with which railroad 
stock cars supplanted the Texas ranger. 
Third came the smaller but still bulky 
animal popular until the end of the War. 
Last was the trim brown & white steer 
of today, light in weight but fat & juicy. 
He makes roasts to fit kitchenet ovens. 





o—— 


Game Conference 

In bronzed and ruddy contrast to paliid 
Manhattanites were 600 U. S. and Cana- 
dian sportsmen, scientists, game breeders 
and officials who gathered one day last 





American Game Conference. 
one phase or another of the problem of 
preserving furred, feathered and _ fishy 
creatures for some 15,000,000 U. S. 
sportsmen to pursue, feel overwhelmed by 
the immensity of the problem’s — | 
aspect—biological, ecological, argricul- 
tural, political, economic, legislative, ad- 
ministrative. Nearly everyone agreed 
when a bright-eyed Major Littleton 
Waller Taswall Waller Jr. of Meadow- 
| brook, Pa., son of the soldier who rescued 
Herbert Hoover & wife in the Boxer Up- 
rising, declared, “Lack of educated man 
power is the only thing wrong with game 
conservation.” Major Waller was ap- 
plauded for a three-point program: 1) 
Let farmers be encouraged to raise game 
as a standard crop. 2) Let game scien- 
tists research widely. 3) Let there be 
educated an army of game managers. 
*Lowest all-time International Exposition 
price: 18¢ for King Ellsworth (Kansas State 
College), 1909. Highest: $8.25, paid by Store- 
' man James Cash Penney for Lucky Strike, 1929. 





for $1,676.25—$1.25 a l|b., | 


week in Manhattan’s Hotel Pennsylvania, | 
around the tables of the 1gth annual 


Most conservationists, well grounded in 











SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Special low winter fares will be in effect 
to San Francisco on all railroads from 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 22. Return limit Jan. 25. 


A thousand acre flowered park to 
ride in; horseback trails along the 
ocean and through the army’s Presidio. 
Golf on the bluffs above the Golden 
Gate. Green courses stretching over 
sunny hills beside the sea. Tennis out- 
doors. Polo. And miles of satin-ribbon 
highway to drive in an open car—for- 
getting it is cold or snowy anywhere! 
The nearby Redwood Country and the 
lovely Monterey Peninsula. These are 
some of the things that bring people 
here from far a near, to live in San 
Francisco for the winter months. If 
you like sunny sports better than stay- 
ing indoors, if you like your good liv- 
ing different and varied, come! Get all 
information from any railroad ortravel 
agent, or your auto club. Or write to 
Californians Inc., 703 Market St., San 
Francisco, for an illustrated book, free. 


CALIFORNIA 














Dita Dtalfomia 


and chair cars. , Weniidlonstely low ress 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, and many intermediate points. 
Same fares 
returning. 
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LIMnTED 


Renowned for fine food, cour- 

teous service, every refinement of 

modern train travel. Bath, barber, 

maid and valet. Excellent service 

to and from California also on the 

San Francisco Overland Limited and 
other fine daily Union Pacific trains. 
PO re re 


W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traf. Mer. 
Room 334, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about fares to 


UNION PACIFIC 


Tune in 


“The Mareh 


® 
of Time” 
EVERY FRIDAY 
3:30 pp. m. 
(E.S. T.) 
Over 80 Stations 


on the 
Coast-to-Coast 


Columbia Network 





















| Taylor Briggs 


| Purgatory 
In Braintree. Mass., beaten down by 
immemorial jokes, citizens changed the 


TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Father 


In Prescott, Ariz., Thomas Taylor, 67, 
retired superintendent of United Verde 
Copper Co., before committing suicide | 
wrote a will leaving $150.000 to his wife | 
& son, and $10,000 to his daughter Lillian 
“to go to hell on.” 


















—— « 





Daughters 
In Washington. Santiago Iglesias has 
been elected Puerto Rico’s resident com- | 
missioner in the U. S. Congress. He has | 
. . . | 
eight daughters named Liberty, America, | 
Justice, Fraternity, Equality, Peace, Light | 
and Victory Iglesias. | 
} 



















Conviction 

In Peabody, Mass., dug out from under | 
a collapsed floor with a broken collar-bone, 
Edward McCrossin, 48, was offered a 
drink of whiskey. Spat he: “Sir, I am a 
Prohibitionist, dead or alive.” 
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road that divides Braintree 
from Purgatory Road 


name of the 
from West Quincy, 
to Wood Road. 


Oath 


| 
| 
In Upper Marlboro, Md., on trial for | 
bootlegging, Frank Bassford was asked to | 
raise his right hand as he took oath. Said 








he: “I'll not only raise my right hand and 
swear I’m innocent, but I'll lift both 
hands. stand on my head and raise my 


feet.” Charge dismissed. 


e 








End 

In Oakland, Calif., Mrs. George Reid 
was given a divorce because her husband 
regularly ended arguments by shutting her 
up in a folding bed. 








Meeting 
Near Walla Walla, Wash., one A. 
Snyder, Northern Pacific Railway Co. en- 


gineer, last fortnight saw a mule dead “Oriente”—newest, finest and 
ahead between the tracks, ears laid back, | fastest ships in exclusive Havana serv- 
eyes wide, legs braced. The brakes | ice. Ship your hotel on 6}2-Day 
squealed, the mule stiffened, was cata- | Cruises. Room, bath and meals in fine 


pulted off the track against a switch. The 
switch broke, the train ran off the rails, 
wrecking two cars. The mule trotted off, 
ate grass. 


Decimal 
In West Chester. Pa.. a decimal point 
prevents distribution of the $570,000 | 


estate of Robert LeBoutillier who left to 


each of two children in his will “$1.0,000.” 
Spoons | Watt’st. 
ai 
In Norfolk, England, lives an old 


woman with 20 spoons. The handles of | 
twisted silver, ten small spoons are made | 
of the fingernails of her late husband, ten 
large spoons of his toenails. 








Holiday Cruises 


to Havana 


AIL 


Havana hotel on ten or fourteen day 
trips. Sightseeing included in all trips. 


614-DAYS—$65 Minimum. 2 days 1 night in 
Havana. 
Return Dec. 27. 
“Morro Cz astle. x: 
York Dec. 
steamer both ways. 
10-DAYS—$95 Minimum. 5 
Havana, leave New York Dec. 
Castle.” Return Jan. 3 
14-DAYS—$115 Minimum. 9 days 8 nights in 
Havana, leave New York “Oriente 
Return Jan. 3 “Oriente.” 

Apply Gen. Passenger Dept., Pier 13, E. R., ft. of 


Authorized Tourist Agent. 


@ WARD LINE 
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Of course uf your income is 
larger than John Doe's, 
you buy more. 


BUT do you know 
HOW MUCH 
More You Buy? 


MARKETS BY 
INCOMES 


shows the actual buying 
performance of families in 
different income groups. 


Votume I—Contains analysis of: 
Automobiles, Refrigerators, Housing, 
Electrical Appliances, Radios, Gro- 
ceries, Toilet Articles, Travel. 
Votume II—Contains analysis of: 
Men’s Clothing, Books, Pens, Silver- 
ware, Watches, Clocks, Paints, 
Plumbing, Floor Coverings, Sports 
and Hobbies, Public Utilities. Also 
Charge Purchasing and Summary 
Tables. 

Price—%2 a volume in paper cover. 
$3 a volume in deluxe velour. 


TIME, Inc. 


135 E. 42nd St., New York, New York 
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on the “Morro Castle” or 


Leave New York Dec. 20 ‘‘Oriente 

Leave New York Dec. 24 
Return Dec. 31. Leave New 
” Return Jan. 3. Same 


27 


“Oriente. 
days 4 nights in 
24 on “‘ Morro 
“Oriente.” 


Dec. 20. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York City or any 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SPORT 


Football 


When the U. S. Academies at West 
Point and Annapolis agreed last summer, 
after a three-year breach of athletic rela- 
tions, to resume playing football with each 
other, they failed to settle the differences 
on which the breach was based. Navy like 
other colleges observes the three-year 
eligibility rule; at West Point cadets who 
have played three years of varsity football 
elsewhere are still eligible for the team. 
This gives West Point an obvious ad- 
vantage in Army-Navy games. Navy has 
not won since 1921. In last week’s game, 
closing the football season for the East, 
stout-hearted Navy tried hard, but anyone 
could see that Army had more power, 
more experience. Its team was precisely 











as much better than Navy’s as the score, | 


20-to-o, showed. 


Army’s first touchdown came in the sec- | 


ond quarter. After a 54-yd. march down 
Franklin Field, Quarterback Pick Vidal 
plunged through centre across the goal 
line. Navy played tenacious football and 
had bad luck with penalties and passes in 
the second half. In the last quarter, 
Army’s substitute Left Halfback Jack 
Buckler threw a 34-yd. pass to Bill Frent- 
zel, who caught it on Navy’s 6-yd. line, fell 
into the end zone as he was tackled. Five 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR SON 
THE HAPPIEST OF BOYS 


minutes before the game ended, Buckler | 


did most of the work on a 4o-yd. march 
in twelve plays and went around his right 
end for the last touchdown. 

One of Army’s points in the discussion 


of eligibility rules has always been that | 


many of its best football players would be 


eligible anywhere. Jack Buckler, a year- | 


ling from Waco, substitute this season for 
Ken Fields, is a case in point. So is rapid 
little Quarterback Vidal. 
famed Army end, Gene Vidal, who was on 
the team in 1916-17, he finished school at 
15, waited a year, entered West Point 
when he was still under age. This season, 
his first as a member of the first-string 
team, he was Army’s best broken field 
runner. He will be graduated next spring 
at 20. 





Brother of a | 


Auburn, ready to clinch the Southern | 


Conference championship against South 
Carolina at Birmingham, ran up a com- 
fortable lead of two touchdowns in the 
first half. South Carolina made a 60-yd. 
march to a touchdown in the third quarter 
but it did not seem important; Auburn 
scored again soon after the kickofi. Then, 
in the last quarter. after a weak Auburn 
punt, South Carolina completed two passes 
lor a touchdown; an Auburn fumble 
opened the way for another. South Caro- 
lina’s Quarterback Hal Mauney kicked the 
goal that ended the game 20-to-20, first 
time Auburn has been tied this year. Ten- 
nessee, by beating feeble Florida 32-to-13, 
and Louisiana State ended the season in a 
triple tie with Auburn for the champion- 
ship. In a poll of 31 sportswriters on 
southern newspapers, 22 favored giving 
the title to Tennessee for winning seven 
conference games to Auburn’s six, with 
one tie each. 


Alabama’s Captain John (“Hurry”) 


Cain cut through St. Mary’s right tackle | 


LIONEL 


GShetric 


TRAINS 





T is not the amount of money you spend on 
your boy’s Christmas that counts—it is the 
amount of thought you put into the proper selec- 
tion of your gift. The secret of giving your boy 
lasting happiness can be summed up in one word 
—helpfulness. 


Help your boy. Give him a gift that will not only 
bring him fascinating fun, but, above all, help 
him to become keen-witted, quick-thinking, re- 
sourceful. You can do both these things if you 
give him a Lionel Electric Train. For Lionel 
Trains are more than toys. They teach boys how 
to develop skill with their hands and skill with 
their brains—and, above all, they help boys form 
the habit of thinking problems out for themselves 
because they make these problems a game. 


For instance, your boy will not only have the fun 
of building his railroad and operating it; he will 
have the opportunity to tackle actual problems 
of railroad operation that give him training in 
both electricity and mechanics. 


GIVE HIM THIS HELP. You can now buy your 
boy these sturdy trains for as little as $5.95—and 
they last for years and years. Clip the coupon 
below. Take it to a Lionel dealer. He will give 
you, FREE, the new 52-page Lionel Model Rail- 
road Planning Book that shows (1) how to plan 
and build a model railroad system and (2) what 
to get to make it true-to-life to the last detail. 
Note: If it is not easy for you to go to a Lionel 
dealer’s store—mail the coupon below to us and 
we will send you this expensive book if you send 
10¢ to cover handling and mailing costs. 


NOTICE TO ALL AUTHORIZED LIONEL DEALERS. 
The bearer of this coupon is entitled to receive, 
FREE, one copy only of the new 1932 Lionel Model 
Railroad Planning Book. 

NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. If your dealer cannot 
supply you with a Lionel Railroad Planning Book, or 
if it is not easy to go to his store, mail this coupon to 
the LIONEL CORPORATION, Dept. 33, 15 E. 26th St., 
New York City. We will send you this expensive book 
if you enclose 10c to cover handling and mailing costs. 


NAME. 
STREET. 


CITY. 





TIME 


WHY 0 CHANGED TO MARLBORO CONTEST 


M, reason for changing to 
Marlboros can be best expressed in 
the words of President McKinley: 


“| do not prize the word 
cheap. It is not a word of 
inspiration. It is the badge 





of poverty, the signal of 
\ distress. Cheap merchan- 
| dise means cheap men and 


Robert M. cheap men a cheap country.” 
Gardner 


JOT, N. . . 
ae . Dhasthero, above all others. is the 
accepted cigarette of those who, like 


the Martyred President, do not prize 
the word “cheap.” 


RLBORO | 


Somers benicas Finest ciqarelle 


CREATED BY PHILIP Ba a & co. 


a. 





Nes * oS } wide soa hla 
CHRISTMAS MORNING at = JONES FARM 


Winter! as only we country folks know it—clear, snappy days— 
health building and appetite stimulating weather. And, Oh! that 
Christmas Breakfast—when you wake to the delicious aroma of 


sausage cooking in the kitchen—when you see the golden brown 
cakes with the syrup boiled last spring in the sugar bush. 


If you haven’t done so S 
place your order now ON 
with the JONES DEALER 

—holidays always tax By. 

the capacity of the DATIRAGEAR ME 
farm to supply the SAUSAGE 
Christmas demand for 


ALL MEAT VALUE—NO WASTE—MADE FROM CHOICE CUTS OF YOUNG WISCONSIN 
PORKERS—JUST AS MILO AND SALLY CRANE JONES MADE IT ALMOST A CENTURY AGO 


MOST LITTLE PIGS GO TO MARKET BUT THE BEST LITTLE PIGS GO TO JONES 
JONES DAIRY FARM (Est. 1834) FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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on his own 29-yd. line, swerved toward the 
left side of the field, wriggled away from 
three tacklers and sidestepped two more 
on his way to the goal. After 57 more 
minutes of bruising, grunting, thumping, 
kicking and pounding, the score still re- 
mained Alabama 6, St. Mary’s o, at San 
Francisco. 


Nebraska, Big Six champion, ended its 


| season with a trip to Dallas and a beating, 
| 21-to-14, for Southern Methodist. 


Newsworthy as any game last week was 


| the abrupt resignation of Stanford’s famed 
| Coach Glenn Scobey (‘Pop’) Warner, 
| because of “dissatisfaction” after an un- 


successful season, to become head coach 


‘at Temple University, in Philadelphia, 
which had troubles of its own last week 


(see p. 46). 

None of the college football games 
played last week helped at all to settle 
the question of which is the best football 
team in the U. S. The Southern Cali- 
fornia v. Notre Dame game this week will 
not settle it nor will the Rose Bowl game 
on Jan. 1, in which Pittsburgh was last 
week invited to oppose Southern Cali- 
fornia. Experts are well aware that the 
best football teams in the U. S. are the 
eight professional teams in the National 
' Football League. Last week the National 
League championship was at stake in a 
game between the Green Bay (Wis.) Pack- 
ers and the Portsmouth (Ohio) Spartans, 
at Portsmouth. Green Bay, thrice League 
champion, had lost only one game this 
season; their record for three years was 


| 35 games won, 3 lost, 2 tied. A penalty 


paved the way for Portsmouth’s first 
touchdown in the first quarter; a pop-up 
punt gave them the chance for another in 
the next period. When the game was over, 
19 to o for the Spartans, they had per- 
formed the astonishing feat of putting the 
Packers out of the running for the cham- 
pionship, needed only a victory over the 
Chicago Bears, in case the Bears beat the 


| Packers this week, to clinch it for them- 


selves. 

The Green Bay Packers got their name 
because a packing company gave them 
their uniforms in 1918, the year the team 
was organized by its present coach, 
Earl Louis (“Curly”) Lambeau, who had 
played for one year at Notre Dame on 


| the first team that the late Knute Rockne 
| coached. Green Bay was one of the 14 
| teams which in 1921 started the National 


Football League, after profession: rl foot- 
ball, which had been played intermittently 


| since 1895, had fallen into a decline. A 


heavy college line weighs 190 lb. from end 
toend. The Green Bay line weighs 220 lb. 
Heaviest lineman is Jugger Earpe, 257-1. 


| tackle. There are eleven former captains 
| of college teams on the Green Bay Pack- 


ers’ squad, but few All-Americans. This 
year’s star back is Arnold (“Flash”) Her- 
ber, a Belgian who went to St. Regis Col- 


lege (Wis.) for one year, never played 
varsity football. Most of the Green Bay 
Packers live in Green Bay. Halfback 
Verne Lewellen is a district attorney. 
Halfback Bruder drives a truck. Right 
Guard Stahlman plays minor league base- 
ball when not playing football. Verne 


Dilweg, whom famed Red Grange of the 
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Chicago Bears considers the ablest end he 
has ever met, is a lawyer. 

The National has been the only impor- 
tant professional football league in the 
U.S. since the collapse of C. C. Pyle’s 
American League in 1927. The first thing 
that spectators accustomed to college 
football notice about professional games is 
an immense, swift precision which makes 
the game compare to college games as col- 
lege games compare to the _higgledy- 
piggledy contests of gangling schoolboys. 
Professionals are almost always huge (an 
exception is Boston Braves’ 167-lb. Center 
Tony Siano) but they do not lumber awk- 
wardly like most huge college players. 
They must be light-footed, quick as eels, 
dextrous as jugglers. Professional line- 
play is clever, titanic and almost always 
evenly matched. Backfields use complex 


maneuvers which require split-second tim- | 
ing and the accuracy of basket-ballers in | 


passing. Lateral passes develop from for- 
wards, forwards from laterals, spinners 


and reverses have complications impossi- | 


ble and unnecessary for amateur teams. 


There are few long end runs because pro- | 
fessional ends are too fast to flank, almost | 


no double wing back formations for the | 
same reason. Serious injuries are rare, | 


not because professionals lack zeal and 


dirty craft, but because, since substitutes | 


are usually as able as the men they re- 
place, there is nothing to be gained by 
disabling opponents. 


The ablest professional players are less 


likely to be All-Americans than crack | 
players from obscure teams, like Staple- | 


ton’s Quarterback Bob Campiglio. from 


West Liberty Teachers, and the Giants’ | 


end, Ray Flaherty, from Gonzaga. Some 
professionals are discovered by scouts. 
Others, like the Giants’ Fullback Mul- 
leneaux, who arrived from Arizona as a 
hobo, ask for employment. Professional 
players who have been famed in college 


get salaries much higher than the average | 
ol $125 per game, during their first sea- | 
son. Minnesota’s Bronko Nagurski, now | 


fullback for the Chicago Bears, gets about 
$300. Cagle gets $500. Red Grange, who 
made a poor start in professional football 
SIX years ago, now gets more than any of 
his confreres, $550. As a professional, he 


is more useful as a blocking back than as 


a runner. 


The most desirable quality in profes- 
sional football players is durability. Teams 
are allowed to have rosters of only 22, to 
keep payrolls low. The Green Bay Pack- 
ets, in addition to having the best team 
in the league, have the cheapest; salaries 
for this season averaged $110. The Pack- 
ers’ profits go to the Green Bay American 
Legion. A profitable new team in the 
league this year is the Boston Braves, 
owned by a laundryman of Washington, 
D. C.. one George Marshall. While col- 
lege football gate receipts this year de- 
clined 15%, professional receipts did not 
decrease at all. Standing of the teams 
alter last week’s games: 


Won Lost Tied 
Portsmouth I | 
Green Bay J , 
Chicago Bears 6 
Boston 
New 
Brooklyn ; 
Chicago Cardinals........ 
Stapleton 
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FACT 


Next year. make this 
gittto yourself 


@ In 1933, you can make yourself a present of a big saving on 
your fire insurance costs; that is, you can, if you are a preferred 
risk. For The Central takes no other kind. That’s one reason why 
it has paid a 30% dividend to policy holders every year since 
1921. And with this saving, you get the utmost in sound fire insur- 
ance protection. For 56 years, since its organization, The Central 
has unfailingly paid dividends, as well as all losses, fully and 
promptly. Its surplus has grown steadily, proving The Central’s 
outstanding strength. It is such facts as these, which you should 
investigate before buying fire insurance protection. Facts are a safer 
basis than friendship . . . We will gladly send you the name of your 
nearby Central agent and other interesting information, on request. 


Ye CENTRAL 


Dividends To MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


: C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
Policyholders 


Since 


Bs 1921 CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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Steele v. Strangler 


Two of the ugliest professional athletes 
in the U. S. last week crawled through 
the ropes of a ring at Madison Square 
Garden. One was blubbery Ed (‘‘Stran- 
gler’’) Lewis, recognized by the New York 
State Athletic Commission as the heavy- 
weight wrestling champion of the world. 
The other was crook-nosed Ray Steele, 
whose challenge the Commission had or- 
dered Lewis to accept. 

Half an hour later, Referee Eddie 
Forbes raised Lewis’s shaggy right hand, 
pronounced him still champion. Referee 
Forbes’s announcement was inaudible in 
the loudest, most prolonged booing (20 
minutes) that has ever occurred in Madi- 
son Square Garden. The bout had not 
ended in a fall. Instead, after stumbling 
about the ring with their heads locked like 
two foolishly embattled elks, Lewis and 
Steele separated, glared, grunted. Steele 
whacked Lewis on the face with the back 
of his hand. Referee Forbes warned him 
to refrain. Steele whacked Lewis three 
times more. Instead of disqualifying 
Steele, Referee Forbes warned him again. 
A wrestler who had helped Lewis train 
for the match, lop-eared John Evko, 
climbed into the ring in his bathrobe, 
whacked Challenger Steele. Referee 
Forbes tried unsuccessfully to push 


THEY CALL IT 


real comfort! 


Just a “once-over” with Squibb’s 
usually convinces a man that here’s the 
shaving cream that makes his face feel 
better than it’s ever felt before. 

That is exactly what Squibb Shaving 
Cream is designed to do. For it con- 
tains a special ingredient that supplies 
oils essential to the comfort of the 
skin. Does away with smart and rasp. 
Brings instead a pliant comfort that’s 
as welcome as it’s different. 

Ask your druggist for a free trial 
tube. Or send 10c to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Squibb Building, New York, for 
a guest-size tube. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 


TIME 


Wrestler Evko out of the ring, then 
awarded the bout to Lewis on a foul. A 
disgruntled spectator slapped Promoter 
Jack Curley on the nose. Members of the 
New York State Athletic Commission 
prepared to investigate the bout. 

The wrestling exhibition—in New York 
State it is improper to advertise wrestling 
as a contest—between Lewis and Steele 
was the result of a peculiar situation. 


Acme 
CHAMPION LEWIS 


He got the loudest boos. 


Three years ago there were two claimants 
to the heavyweight wrestling champion- 
ship of the world. Instead of wrestling 
each other, each continued to claim his 
championship, defend it against minor op- 
ponents. Christopher Theophilus (Jim 
Londos), recognized as champion in New 
York State, made the most money, in 
matches arranged for him by promoter 
Jack Curley. Ed (“Strangler”) Lewis, 
recognized as champion outside New York 
State, finally lost his title on a foul to 
Canadian Henri De Glane. He then began 
persistently to challenge Champion Lon- 
dos. Last summer, the New York State 
Athletic Commission ordered Champion 
Londos to wrestle Champion Lewis. When 
Champion Londos failed to obey, the Com- 
mission awarded his title to Champion 
Lewis on condition that Champion Lewis 
defend it first against fat Jack Sherry of 
Alaska, next against lumbering Ray Steele. 
By defeating Steele last week, Strangler 
Lewis became positively the only world’s 
wrestling champion in the U. S. 


WhoWon 


@ Herman Densmore (“Denny”) Shute, 
slim 28-year-old golf professional from 
Cleveland: his first major tournament: the 
$10,000 Miami Biltmore Open; with 291, 
a stroke less than 21-year-old John Re- 
volta of Menominee, Mich.; at Coral 
Gables, Fla. Day before 19 of the best 
known entrants, including Gene Sarazen, 
Walter Hagen, Billy Burke, Horton Smith, 
announced that, because they were- un- 
satisfied with the Professional Golfers’ 
Association tournament schedule, they had 
formed an organization to promote more 
open tournaments, persuade colleges to 
hire professional golfers as coaches. 
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@ Mrs. Gertrude Baker McEvoy of Bay- 
side (L. I.): the first women’s national 
amateur pocket billiards championship; 
by beating Miss Georgia Veatch of Chi- 
cago, 200 to 198, in the final; at Jack 


Doyle’s “Academy” (poolroom) ; in Man- 
hattan. 

@ Fred Spencer of Plainfield, N. J. and 
William (“Torchy’’) Peden of Vancouver, 
B. C.: one of the closest six-day bicycle 
races on record; by 14 points (for sprint- 
ing) from the teams of Norman Hill & 
William Grimm. Three other teams were 
in the tie for distance covered, 2.482 mi. 
and 9 laps. Month ago Peden and Jules 
Audy of Montreal who started the Man- 
hattan race with Peden but was forced out 
by injuries after a fall, won a six-day race, 
in Chicago. 


. PRESS 


Thunderer 


When the venerable London Times took 
a new type dress, changed its 144-year-old 
masthead last October (Time, Oct. io), 
the editors assured startled readers that 
one tradition would remain inviolate: 
headlines would still be confined to one- 
column width. Last week the rule was 
broken for the first time. Across two col- 
umns “The Thunderer” thundered: 

BRITISH NOTE TO AMERICA 

DISASTROUS RECORD OF WAR 

DEBT PAYMENTS 
LAUSANNE SETTLEMENT IN 
DANGER 
SUSPENSION NEEDED FOR WORLD 
REVIVAL 

Eyewitness 

One afternoon last week the city editor 
of the New York Evening Post called a 
rewrite man, handed him a slip from the 
City News ticker. It was a brief bulletin 
of a fire in a building near Times Square 
The rewrite man, Arthur McCullough, 
knew what to do. He thumbed through a 
reversed telephone directory (classified by 
address), called a number listed for the 
building. That telephone had been dis- 
connected. At random he called another 
telephone in the same building. A man 
“with a voice that was both urbane and 
cheery” answered. In its next edition the 
Post published the conversation: 

“This is the Evening Post. We under- 
stand there’s a fire in vour neighborhood.” 

“Tt’s right in our building,” answered 
the voice politely. “I’m glad you called 
me. I understand I’m the only one left 
in the building.” 

“Are you leaving now?’ 

“Not right away. The fire’s down in the 
basement. . . .” ov 

“Ts there much smoke in your office? 

“Yes, plenty, but I manage to breathe 
by occasionally going to the window.’ 


“Well how’s the fire going, Mr. — Mr. 
” 


> 


“Akins,” supplied the voice politely. 
“Bryant Akins. Just a minute and I'll see. 
. . . Well, the firemen have just put 4 
ladder to my window. I’m glad to know 
it’s there in case I need it.” 

Later Reporter McCullough telephoned 
again, learned that Mr. Akins had spurned 
the ladder, was coolly resuming work. 
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The hoarded funds that 
should have furnished food 
and warmth for a contented 
and extended twilight are but 
ghoul-bait to his avaricious 


neighbors. He never recognized the coming of 


the rainy day... the day for which he had 
sacrificed everything. 


Resources which are fanatically hoarded beyond 
the period when a portion of them should be 
judiciously used, defeat the very purposes of 
saving. The dividing line between justified sav- 
ing and destructive hoarding lies in an appreci- 
ation of the real need when it arrives...and sanely 
spending to relieve that need. The determination 
can only be made from proper Contro/ figures. 


Control is the thing... control which shows from 
day to day an accurate picture of conditions in 
every phase of any business... no matter how 
ramified and complicated. Contr today is salva- 


tion. It delicately balances cost of effort against 
returns from accomplishment, and overall costs 
against available prices. 

It is a tribute to Powers methods of Contrs/, so 
widely employed, that business executives are 
able to know so well the intimate conditions of 
their extensive enterprises that they need not 
hesitate to spend wisely in this rainy day period 
.. . that they can operate profitably on what 
was formerly regarded as ruinous volume. 
Leased on a pay-as-you-go basis, Powers 
machines and methods require no capital invest- 
ment. They not only perform the routine 
functions of accounting but co-ordinate the 
various figures into quick, positive and com- 
prehensive Control Operating Statements. 

Invite the Powers representative to tell his story. 
Let him show you how these Control Figures may 
be obtained and at the same time how your 
present accounting expenses may be reduced. 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Division of REMINGTON RAND Inc., Buffalo, New York 


POWERS BANKING: frust accounting, stock transfer, general 
: accounting. CHAIN STORE: inventory control, auto- 


SERVES matic billing & analysis, PUBLIC UTILITIES: billing 
and statistics, inventory control, general accounting. 


FEDERAL, STATE, MUNICIPAL: accounting and statistical data. 
INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL: distribution costs, sales analyses & 
control, general accounting. RAILROADS: car, freight, station account- 
ing and statistics, INSURANCE: life, fire, casualty and fraternal. 


a) ce . 
Send for a copy of ~ Marshalling Facts For Management’’ 
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nocturne 


“The moon dips, like a 

pearly barge, 

Enchantment sails 
through magic seas...” 


One of five 
designs by 
George Switzer 





[ make a big 


stir this Christmas 
(in all but your pocketbook) 


Mo. 

Here’s the gift that will set you up nobly with your favored 
The Ci tte Test friends, without setting you back too far with your bank. One _ 
— om that is both beautiful and impressive—both useful and much- than 
Not even a smoldering ciga- to-be desired. New. Smart. Yet (whisper it if you like) far WI 
rette can mar the gleaming less expensive than anyone would dream. and < 


surface of MICARTA out a 
Sounds like a large order? All right, sceptics—don’t take our § sittin 
say-so, but see these MICARTA trays for yourselves. The stood 
five designs George Switzer created—yes, the very George since 
Switzer you’ve been hearing so much about. The gorgeous 
execution of those designs in colored aluminum against the J... 
rich, night-black MICARTA of the trays Then—oh, welcome trade 


news!—the price. - n 
IKe 
There’s “Nocturne” (illustrated)—and “Marco Polo” (witha J want: 
delicious sense of humor)—and “First Empire” (very Napo- | to Hi 
leonic, with its arrows and laurel leaves and stars) —and trate. 
“Tribal Prayer” (rich in primitive symbols) —but you must see St 
the others, too. will 


WV E S T I N G H O U S E On sale at leading department stores and gift shops in most until 


his 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY _large cities their 


Retailers should address inquiries to Room 2N, Westinghouse cape 


Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pu 3, D: 


The Alcohol Test 


Not even your most modern 
beverages can stain these trays 
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Orchestrator on His Own 


On the recital program which Pianist 
José Iturbi played in Manhattan last week 
a composer with the prosaic name of Ben- 
nett kept company with Haydn, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Brahms, Liszt. Haydn and 
Schumann provided meaty sonatas for 
impish Iturbi to play in his neat, polished 
style. Chopin and Brahms showed him 
expertly romantic. Liszt exercised his 
strong, fleet fingers. But none of these 
great ones overshadowed the man named 
Bennett. He contributed four miniature 
studies, descriptions of sights he had seen 
in Paris. They were so vivid and neatly 
wrought that listeners could fairly see 
the children Bennett had seen playing be- 
hind Notre-Dame, the glimpse of Mont- 
martre’s tinseled night life, the noisy 
Place d’ Italie with its reek of garlic, the 


Keystone 


RoBERT RuSSELL BENNETT 
Most current Broadway scores are his. 


tomb of the Unknown Soldier which 
through Bennett’s eyes seemed more futile 
than impressive. 

When he had finished playing the studies 
and a less effective fox trot, Iturbi pointed 
out a tall blond man with a fox-like face 
sitting in a box. Robert Russell Bennett 
stood up and, for one of the rare times 
since he stopped playing every instru- 
ment in a boys’ band in Freeman, Mo., 
faced an audience. In Manhattan for 13 
years Russell Bennett has practised his 
trade behind scenes. He works for Harms, 
the music-publishers. When a songwriter 
like Jerome Kern or George Gershwin 
wants to put on a show he takes his tunes 
to Harms for Russell Bennett to orches- 
trate. 

Bennett’s clients are aware that his 
smart variations, his rich counterpoint, 
will do wonders for the simplest song, but 
until lately none of them bothered to put 
his name on the program. They changed 
their ways when serious musicians started 
praising his talent. The fact that Bennett 
can sit down at a drawing board, turn out 
80 pages of orchestration a day while 








his wife reads to him or plays the radio, 
will seem less significant to laymen than 
a list of the current shows he has had 
a hand in. He prepared most of the 
scores for Music in the Air, Of Thee I 
Sing, Flying Colors, Take a Chance and 
Gay Divorce. He lent his expert touch to 
George Gershwin’s Pardon My English 
which opened last week in Philadelphia; 
to Walk a Little Faster in which Beatrice 
Lillie opened this week; to Sissy, Fritz 
Kreisler’s operetta opening this month in 
Vienna. Bennett’s jobs are piled high 
ahead. He is collaborating with Critic 
Robert A. Simon of The New Yorker on 
an opera. Philip Barry is having him write 
a musical background for a new play. 
Kreisler and Iturbi have commissioned 
him to write them concertos. 


a 
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Metropolitan’s Elektra 


The golden curtains at Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Opera House shot up one 
afternoon last week on a stage for an in- 
stant ominously black. Trumpets blared 
a sudden, stunning dissonance. Richard 
Strauss’s Elektra, the most hectic and 
hard-driven of operas, began its premiére 
at the Metropolitan, its first performance 
in New York in 22 years. 

The sudden lift of the curtain, the harsh 
blare of the brasses establish perfectly 
the mood for Elektra’s maniacal lust to 
avenge the death of her father Agamem- 
non, murdered in his bath. Soprano Ger- 
trude Kappel, ragged and disheveled, long 
black hair flying, scuttled, slunk and 
pranced around the stage, effectively 
shrilling her hatred for her mother Queen 
Klytemnestra, passionately pleading for 
the help of her lovely weak sister Chryso- 
themis (Soprano Goeta Ljungberg), eerily 
warning the conscience-stricken queen of 
the day when her son Orestes shall re- 
turn, come upon her in her bed, hack her 
with an axe-until blood streams red as it 
streamed in Agamemnon’s bath. 

Soprano Kappel sang the difficult music 
beautifully, enacted the crack-brained réle 
as well as any nice person could. But 
people who heard the performance over 
the radio were fortunate not to see the 
plush picture-book queen that Contralto 
Karin Branzell made out of Klytemnestra, 
supposedly half-crazed by the sense of her 
guilt. Soprano Goeta Ljungberg looked 
foolish posturing in an elaborate white 
satin dress. Tenor Rudolf Laubenthal 
seemed more like a saintly Lohengrin than 
a man who had committed murder to get 
a throne. Baritone Friedrich Schorr was 
a dignified but middle-aged Orestes. 

Strauss’s taut, frenetic music deeply 
moved the audience last week. People 
stayed to cheer long after it had ended. 
Under Conductor Artur Bodanzky the 
basses whirred an awful suspense while 
Elektra waited for Klytemnestra’s death 
scream. The horns exclaimed wildly while 
Elektra danced herself to death. Few 
critics bothered to carp at the stuffy stage 
production. They were grateful to the 
hard-pressed Metropolitan for mounting 
even so tardily a great opera which is un- 
likely to prove a great box-office attrac- 
tion. 











Town Hall Début 


Into Manhattan’s Town Hall where 
many earnest musicians have made drab 
little débuts and never been heard from 
again, there crowded one afternoon last 
week flashlight and newsreel photogra- 
phers, traffic cops and star reporters. The 
occasion was just one more début. A 
product of Manhattan’s lower East Side 
was going to show how he could sing. But 
this one’s name happened to be Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. He was making a début 
to boost the New York Infirmary for 
Women & Children for which Banker 
Frank Arthur Vanderlip’s comely, ener- 
getic wife collects funds. 

Many an uneasy débutant has blurred 
the beginning of his Town Hall recital. 
Singer Smith attacked his first notes so 
nervously and late that he had to signal 
to the orchestra to start over again. But 
with his second attempt he had mastered 
his vocal powers like a seasoned artist. 
Manfully he proceeded to display a firm. 





Ke ystone 
TENOR SmitH & FRIENDS 


His legato has no vibrato. 


dark-hued tenor voice. It had no great 
volume, no ringing top notes. It had evi- 
dently been strained, misused. His sunken 
chest and relaxed abdomen were witnesses 
of faulty breathing which must have gone 
on for years. But the tones of his middle 
register, though slightly nasal, had clarity, 
directness. His legato was not languishing 
but neither did it have the vibrato so re- 
grettably common among inexperienced 
singers. 

Singer Smith’s selections called for no 
fancy, bravura vocalizing. He sang two 
simple folk songs—“The Sidewalks of New 
York” and “The Bowery”’—and so far 
as his audience was concerned his vocal 
shortcomings were more than atoned for 
by his obvious sincerity of purpose. Be- 
fore he had finished he had everyone sing- 
ing with him, even the traffic cops. Pro- 
fessor John R. Jones, long-haired music- 
master who usually supervises Mrs. 
Vanderlip’s Infirmary sings, stood in the 
background, beating orthodox time. But 
the audience ignored him when Singer 
Smith grinned a wide grin, waved his own 
tempo. 


WHAT DOES 
A FUNERAL COST? 


NEW CHAPTER 
EXPLAINS COST / 


OO MANY people face the ar- 
A irons of a funeral with no 
idea of what to do. Few have any 
accurate knowledge of funeral pro- 
cedure or costs. Realizing this, we 
published “FUNERAL FACTS.” 

More than 400,000 people have re- 
ceived copies of “FUNERAL FACTS.” 
Some have asked for a copy to place 
with their wills; some have given it 
to friends; some learned the need 
for its information through an un- 
happy experience. 

Now a new chapter has been in- 
cluded entitled, “A Common Sense 
Discussion of Funeral Costs.” Com- 
piled with the aid and advice of 
funeral directors throughout the 
country, it provides an authoritative 
guide in this matter. 

You should have a copy of 
‘FUNERAL FACTS.” Besides the 
new chapter on costs, it tells how 
and when tochoose a funeral director, 
where services should be held, what 
type of casket is most appropriate, 
and ail other essential details. Clip 
and mail the coupon below. Requests 
are confidential. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 
Display Rooms in Thirty Cities 
National Caskets Are Available Everywhere 
But Only Through Funeral Directors 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. T-12, 60 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Kindly send me in plain envelope ——— copies of 


your booklet, “FUNERAL FACTS,” including the 


new chapter on costs. 
Name 
Street__ 
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Married. Jouett Shouse, new presi- 
dent of the Association Against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, divorced from his 
longtime (1911-32) wife; and Mrs. 
Catherine Filene Dodd, daughter of 
Boston Storeman A. Lincoln Filene, 
divorced wife of Alvin E. Dodd, onetime 
Assistant Attorney General; in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Married. Janet Sheppard, 21, eldest 
daughter of U. S. Senator from Texas 
Morris Sheppard (18th.Amendment ) ; and 
one William Graves, 21, fellow student in 
a drama school; in Manhattan. 


——_ 


Married. Phyllis Pratt, youngest 
daughter of Congresswoman Ruth Sears 
Baker Pratt (defeated Nov. 8), grand- 
daughter of Standard Oilman Charles 
Pratt; and Paul Henry Nitze, Manhattan 
bond salesman (Dillon, Read & Co.), only 
son of Professor William Albert Nitze, 
University of Chicago’s Romance Lan- 
guage department head; in Manhattan. 


Sued for Divorce. By Jane Thurston 
Harris, 21, daughter of Conjurer Howerd 
Thurston: Harry Harris, 29, Pittsburgh 
theatre scion; in Pittsburgh. Charges: 
because she refused his backgammon ad- 
vice, he hurled backgammon __ board, 
glasses and a ginger ale bottle, tore off 
her clothes before guests. Not mentioned: 
the 1931 fight in a Detroit hotel between 
Defendant Harris & Father-in-law Thurs- 
ton, leaving two Thurston ribs broken, 


| Harris nearly blinded by a volley from 
Thurston’s tear gas fountain pen. 


——— 


Divorced. Prince Alexis Mdivani, one 
of three Georgian brothers (others are 
divorced from Film Actresses Pola Negri 
and Mae Murray); and Princess Louise 
Astor Van Alen Mdivani, Manhattan so- 
cialite; at The Hague, Holland. Prince 
Alexis, son of the late Tsar Nicholas’ aide- 
lost his standing as “unofficial 
ambassador from Georgia” at Paris, by a 
new non-aggression pact signed last fort- 
night by France and Soviet Russia. 


EE 


Awarded. Lorado Taft, sculptor, the 
annual gold medal of Manhattan’s Hol- 
land Society for achievement in art; the 
Duchess of Talleyrand (onetime Anna 
Gould), the Cross of the French Legion 
of Honor; Joel Thompson Boone, Presi- 
dent Hoover’s physician, the Purple Heart 
medal (recently revived Revolutionary 
award for war service) and the Silver Star 
medal; Radiologist Leon Menville, the 
gold medal of the Radiological Society of 
North America for applying Roentgen ray 
examination to the lymphatic system in 
cancer work; Nobel Prizeman Prince 
Louis de Broglie. the 100,000-franc 
($3.900) Prince of Monaco grand prix of 
the French Academy of Sciences, for work 
in theoretical physics. 


Convicted. Conrad Henry Mann, 61, 
president of the Kansas City 


Worthy President of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles of which he is now financial 
director, called to Washington last sum- 
mer by his good friend President Hoover 
to sit in his National Business Conference; 
of conspiracy to conduct an interstate lot- 
tery which he helped organize for the 
Cagles; in Manhattan’s Federal Court. 
The Government showed that ticket hold- 
ers put up $1,759.273, out of which Eagle 
Mann pocketed $230,000 after cash prizes 
amounting to $75,000 were distributed. 
Possible sentence: three years in prison, 
$12,000 fine. 

Sentenced. Dr. Townley T. French, 57, 
Boston doctor, onetime Harvard Medical 
School prodigy; to 15 years imprisonment; 
for shooting dead his wife Grace as “an act 
of mercy” last September when faced 
with privation; in Boston. 


Died. Maurice Delarue Caron de 
Beaumarchais, 60, French Ambassador to 
Italy, descendant of famed French Play- 
wright Pierre Caron de Beaumarchais 
(Le Mariage de Figaro, Le Barbier de 
Seville); of an operation; in Paris. Play- 
wright Beaumarchais sold war _ supplies 
to the American Colonies during their 
Revolution. His descendants still hold the 
unpaid bills. 


Died. 
Polish Ambassador to Italy; of 
failure; in Warsaw. 


Count Stefan Przezdziecki, 56, 
heart 


Died. Marie Cole, postmistress for 
U. S. tribes of Spanish, Russian, Ruman- 
ian, English & French gypsies, since her 
appointment 20 years ago by- Spanish 
Gypsy King Steve Costello; in Fort 
Smith, Ark. Qualification for the post: 
as a non-gypsy she was not likely to de- 
camp. 

eee 

Died. Alexander J. Porter, board chair- 
man of Shredded Wheat Bakeries; of 
heart disease; in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Died. Clement Studebaker Jr., 
Chicago public utilitarian, wagon & auto- 
mobile scion; of a heart attack; in Chi- 
cago. Presidencies: Illinois Pover & 
Light Corp., Illinois Traction Co., Illinois 
Traction, Inc., Des Moines Electric Light 
Co., Iowa Power & Light Co.. Kansas 
Power & Light Co.,. Kewanee Public Serv- 
ice Co. Board chairman: Illinois Ter- 
minal Co. 

Died. John H. Borden, 62, uncle ol 
Secretary of War Patrick Jay Hurleys 
wife, teller of Philadelphia's First National 

Bank: of a heart attack brought on while 
watching from Secretary Hurley's box an 
exciting play in the first quarter of the 
Army-Navy football game (see p. 29); 
in Philadelphia. 

Died. Lilian Pritchard 
second wife of Poultney 
historian, explorer, onetime intimate 0! 
Kaiser Wilhelm Hohenzollern; of pneu- 
monia & heart disease; at Malden-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Bigelow, 66, 


Bigelow, 77; 
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“I'd like to run an elevator!” 


You’reE sure that one day he’ll be President. He’s just 
as sure, in his six-year-old way, that he is going to be 
an engineer or a fireman or an elevator operator. 
Likely youll both compromise and you'll be proud of 
him no matter what he does. 

He really wouldn’t be interested in the modern* 
elevator if he knew that it does most of the thinking 
for itself. Take, for instance, this Otis signal-control 
model shown here. Its doors open and close automati- 
cally. It levels itself at the various floors. It responds 
to floor signals of its own accord. Once set upon its 
Way, it stops automatically at the landings where 
passengers want to get on or off. Not much fun for 
the boy who likes to make the wheels go round, but a 
daily, hourly convenience to millions of people. 

While the engineers of Otis Elevator Company have 
been designing elevator improvements, they have kept 


i mind all the elevators already in use. They have 


adapted almost every recent elevator improvement to 
the older models. And, under the Otis Modernization 
Plan, these antiquated elevators can often be made 
modern and good as new at a low cost. 

If the elevators in the building where you live or 
work are not in the best of condition, if they do not 
look right and give the best in service, mention it to 
the building owner. Let him know that you have heard 
of the Otis Modernization Plan and feel sure it would 
pay him to take advantage of it. He can get full par- 
ticulars without cost or obligation at his local Otis office. 





*A modern elevator is not necessarily new. It can be an old one 
made modern through the Otis Modernization Plan. 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 





TIME 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Too Busy to Work (Fox). People 
who like Will Rogers in the cinema often 
use the word “lovable” to describe his 
gargling impersonations. This time Will 
Rogers is a lovable tramp named Jubilo, 
vaguely desirous of revenging himself on 
a man who made off with his wife during 
the War. Even revenge, for Jubilo, re- 
duces itself to loitering. He loiters into 
the household of a respectable judge 
(Frederick Burton) who naturally turns 
out to be the man Jubilo is looking for. 
After trying to milk a cow by putting a 
pail under it and saying “Go on!”’, straight- 
ening out romantic difficulties for his 
own daughter (Marion Nixon) without 
telling her who he is, Jubilo loiters away 
from the household of Judge Hardy, sing- 
ing a Jubilo song. 


If I Had a Million (Paramount) de- 
velops an obvious idea in an obvious way. 
Since the obvious idea is one which cinema 
producers have overlooked, and since it is 
handled with skill and enthusiasm, Jf J 
Had a Million gives the impression of 
being a startlingly original picture as well 
as clever and interesting. John Glidden 
(Richard Bennett) is a crusty millionaire, 
infuriated by the avarice and incom- 
petence of the persons who expect to in- 
herit his money. Instead of making a will 
he decides to distribute his fortune, $1,- 
000,000 at a time, to persons selected at 
random from the telephone directory. The 
first million goes to a_ butter-fingered 
salesman (Charles Ruggles) in a china 
store. He buys himself a cane, invites his 
employer to watch him use it on shelves 
of tableware. A prostitute (Wynne Gib- 
son) takes a room in an expensive hotel 


“Hot-Pace” 


NERVES? 


@ Do you feel hunted and driven by the hot pace of modern 
business and pleasure? Would you like to have a good fit of 


the jitters, and drop out of the competition forever? 


Maybe you need a good doctor and a long rest. But maybe 


you’ve only been whipping your nerves with your coffee. 


The caffeine in ordinary coffee drives the heart harder, 


stimulates the nerve centers, raises the blood pressure. 


Here’s a way to enjoy both coffee and calm nerves. Try a 
two weeks’ test of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag (caffeine-free) Coffee. 
Drink it morning, noon, and night. You will still be enjoying 


the finest possible blend of Brazilian and Colombian coffees. 
But 97% 


of the caffeine, which is tasteless, is removed. 


For a few days, your system may miss its caffeine. After 


that, you'll feel steadier, calmer,—and you'll still have all the 


healthful refreshment and flavor of that grand drink, coffee. 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 
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and goes to bed alone, without her stock- 
ings. A forger (George Raft) is unable 
to find anyone who will cash a good check 
for him. He ends by trading it for one 
night’s shelter, to the proprietor of a 10¢ 
lodging house who uses it to light a cigar. 
A bedazzled Marine (Gary Cooper), an 
ex-vaudeville actress (Alison Skipworth) 
and her husband (W. C. Fields), a con- 
demned murderer (Gene Raymond) are 
also among Mr. Glidden’s beneficiaries, as 
is a miserable fat clerk (Charles Laugh- 
ton). This clerk waddles to the office of 
the president of his concern, pauses to 
straighten his necktie, then opens the 
door. What he does next is impossible 
properly to describe. The last recipient 
of Mr. Glidden’s largesse is Mrs. Walker, 
the most energetic inmate of an old lady’s 
home. She uses her money to turn the 
home into a sort of resort hotel, where 
games of chance, cursing, radios and 
cookery, previously forbidden, are encour- 
aged. 

Directors Ernst Lubitsch, 
Taurog, Stephen Roberts, 


Norman 
Norman 


=| 











CHARLES LAUGHTON 
What he does next is indescribable. 


McLeod, James Cruze, William A. Seiter 
and H. Bruce Humberstone were respon- 
sible for various episodes of Jf J Hada 
Million and 16 Paramount writers took 
part in what must have been the highly 
amusing game of writing it. As fodder 
for the cinema public, Jf J Had a Million 
has the disadvantage of lacking sustained 
suspense. This may prevent it from start- 
ing a cycle. Good shot: Mr. Bennett gasp- 
ing with fury when, picking up a telephone 
book to start his scheme, he happens first 
on the name of John D. Rockefeller. 


Charles Laughton has distinguished him- 
self since his acting career started six years 
ago by developing to an almost pathologi- 
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Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee. Buy from your grocer. 
Or, send 15 cents in stamps 
for a can of Kaffee-Hag. Use 
this coupon. 


cal degree the trick upon which all acting 
is based—submerging his own personality 
to meet the requirements of an impersona- 
tion. Some of this ability he attributes 
to his study of human behavior while clerk 
and cashier of Claridge’s Hotel, London, 
before the War. After serving in the 
Navy, Laughton became interested in act- 
ing. He studied at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, played his first stage réle in 
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1926, went to the U. S. in 1931 to act in 
Payment Deferred, Paramount was 
shrewd enough to secure his services for 
the cinema. Since then, versatile Mr. 
Laughton’s réles have been: a British sub- 
marine commander, morbidly jealous of 
his wife, in Devil and the Deep; a sly, ter- 
rified bank clerk in Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s otherwise unsatisfactory cinema 
of Payment Deferred; a Welsh million- 
aire, afraid of his mistress, in The Old 
Dark House; a wheedling, effeminate, 
sadistic Emperor Nero in De Mille’s The 
Sign of the Cross. In his next picture, 
Island of Lost Souls, Laughton will be a 
villainous physician. Laughton comments 
on technique: “In acting for the camera, 
‘ have had the re-assurance that slight 
gestures and facial expressions would reach 
the whole audience instead of the first 
half-dozen rows. ... One advantage of 
the screen is the stimulus that comes with 
frequent change [of rdle]... . I like to 
shade my characterizations on the side of 
repression until the climactic moments. 
... I have always had a particular fear 
of overacting. .. .’ 


HO 


Under-Cover-Man (Paramount). Two 
years ago, when cvery third picture was 
about gangsters, cinema crooks were a 
vigorous. and wary breed, cunning, 
courageous, efficient. Because it seemed 
to the Hays organization that vicious 
characters should be made less admirable 
the cinema stopped glorifying the under- 
world. Now it appears to have gone far 
in the other direction. Knaves in the 
cinema have become so helpless and naive 
that they can scarcely help arousing 
sympathy in tender-hearted cinemaddicts. 
The three unprincipled characters in 
Under-Cover Man try hard to be bad. They 
do it so foolishly that they seem to need 
managers or mothers to watch over them: 
fo: the police to punish them with jail 
or bullets instead of dunce-caps seems un- 
fair. Martoff (Gregory Ratoff) and Ken- 
neth Mason (Lew Cody) are partners in 
bond stealing. When Mason kills a mes- 
senger he keeps the stiletto with which he 
did it on his desk where people can mistake 
it for a fountain pen. His chauffeur is 
a police stool pigeon and he discards a 
traitorous mistress (Noel Francis) for a 
coy blonde (Nancy Carroll) without 
bothering to find out that the latter is the 
sister of the murdered messenger. As for 
Martoff, he handles his revolver as though 
it were a pop-gun. Not satisfied with hav- 
ing One stool pigeon on the premises, he 
enters negotiations with another (George 
Raft) who has entered the services of the 
police in order to avenge his father— 
whom Martoff has murdered in a pet. It 
would be idle to explain how the down- 
fall of Martoff and Mason is achieved. 
Taking their stolen bonds away from them 
is like taking purloined lollipops from 
kindergarten kleptomaniacs. The only 
Wonder is that George Raft and Nancy 
Carroll make it all seem so difficult. If 
you can avoid feeling sorry for the law- 
breaking element in Under-Cover Man, it 
's an entertaining little melodrama which 
gives Raft a chance to capitalize his air 
of a hard-boiled Valentino. Ratoff capi- 
lalizes an accent so strong that it must 
‘mbarrass some of his employers. 
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“A $500 courthouse in the upland field” 


CENTRAL UNITED 


37 


NATIONAL BANK 


Born, THE “VILLAGE OF CLEVELAND” 
[an industrial capital begins its career| 


It is 1814. 
of the little settlement, 


Inhabitants 


clad in homespun, tread 
December’s snows with a 
new sense of importance. 

Two days before Christmas the vil- 
lage had received its charter. With a 
mere handful of citizens—hardly more 
than four score—Cleveland had begun 
its municipal career. 

A cluster of cabins in the flats, a 
$500 frame courthouse in the upland 
field that would one day be Cleveland’s 
public square... not a promising start 
for the future capital of America’s in- 
dustrial empire. Even in 1838, with pop- 


ulation 6,000, a distant newspaper was 





to say “Cleveland has had its day and 
reached the zenith of its popularity.” 

More than once since then has Cleve- 
land refuted the prophets of pessimism. 
Gray days have come and gone. Bright 
skies have followed. Through all sorts 
of business weather Cleveland has 
forged ahead steadily to that pre- 
eminence which now makes it a key 
point for plant location, distributor- 
ships, and banking connections. 

Of this growth, during the past half 
century, Ohio’s largest national bank 
has been an integral part... prepared 
to meet each new stage in development 
with complete facilities for the demands 


of modern business. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


THE LARGEST NATIONAL BANK 


IN 


OHIO 
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One of a series of advertisements describing 
the major essentials of utility investments, 


Adequate reserves 


1. How do proper depreciation 


reserves protect your capital ? 


2. How can you tell a conservative 


depreciation policy ? 


EPRECIATION and obsolescence of 
D property are the unpreventable costs 
of time, change and the ravages of the 
elements. A company’s depreciation reserve 
is its provision for the old age of its prop- 
erty. 

A company that does not keep up with 
this continuous and silent wearing-away of 
property, by setting aside an adequate por- 
tion of its earnings for replacements, faces 
an inevitable time when those replace- 
ments must be paid for at the expense of 
stockholders’ equities. 

The sufficiency of depreciation reserves 
is an indication of the general financial 
health of the company. A company whose 
earnings are insufficient to provide an ade- 
quate depreciation reserve and pay the div- 
idends expected by stockholders is under 
temptation to tide over a period of sub- 
normal business by maintaining dividends 
at the expense of the depreciation account, 
just as an individual will meet obligations 
at the sacrifice of his own reserves. 

Well-informed investment advice is usu- 
ally desirable in reviewing depreciation re- 
serves in financial statements, as the fixing 
of proper reserve ratios involves many tech- 
nical factors. 

Pacific Lighting depreciation reserves 
stand at approximately $52,000,000. 
Amounts transferred annually from reve- 
nues to the reserve account are taken before 
any dividends of the operating or parent 
companies. 

This Company’s depreciation reserve is 
published in all of its financial statements. 
For the year 1931, the amount provided 
for depreciation was $6,748,854.11, or 
14.4% of the system’s gross operating rev- 
enue. This total percentage is the result 


of specific calculations for each item of 


property, and is not a lump sum arbitrarily 


appropriated for system depreciation. 


As Pacific Lighting purchases its natural 
gas from many producing oil companies 
instead of operating wells of its own, there 
is no need to provide reserves for possible 
future depletion of any investment in the 
sources of gas supply. 

This depreciation accounting policy is in 
interesting contrast with the crude methods 
employed in the utility business when 
Pacific Lighting started, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. It was not until many years later 
that depreciation reserves came to be rec- 
ognized as a necessary financial and ac- 
counting measure to avoid losses to stock- 
holders, increases in rates to customers, or 


deterioration of service 


These advertisements have no immediate pur- 
pose of promoting Pacific Lighting securities, 
as no securities are being issued at the present 
time. A more general recognition of the most 
important features of utility holding company 
management, and of this company’s practice 
with respect to each, is being sought in order 
to improve its position at some future time 


when additional financing is undertaken. 








14 Standards 


of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 


now usually available to investors only through 


the securities of holding companies. 


In the final analysis, those holding companies 


which render the greatest economic service 


lower cost of financing, operating economies and 


improvements in service—are best able to earn 


dividends and conserve property values. ‘The earn- 


ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 


rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 


ment, and service. 


These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pacific 


Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 


in Southern California. They deal individually with: 


ORGANIZATION 
1. Management 
2. History 
3, Territory Served 
4, Revenue Sources 
5. Unity of System 
CAPITAL 
6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 
7. Type of 
Securities Issued 


¥ 8. RESERVES 


9. Dividend Record 


10, Intercompany 
Financing 

SERVICE 

11. Interconnected 
Facilities 

12. Economy of 
Operation 

13. Quality of 
Product 


14, Low Rates 


The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and ic 
available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


U nifying through common stock ownership four 
interconnected California Utilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO, 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO, 
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Royal Squeeze 


Once he makes up his mind Persia’s 
sharp-nosed “King of Kings,” Reza Shah 
Pahlevi, is a tiger for action. Last week 
he sprang on Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd., 
stock control of which is held by the Gov- 
ernment of Britain’s King George V, no 
tiger. In Teheran, with Reza Shah Pah- 
levi presiding, the Persian Cabinet de- 
nounced and cancelled Anglo-Persian’s 
concession to exploit 500,000 sq. mi. of 
Persian oil land which was to have run 
until 1961. 

“Rejoice!” exhorted a special edition of 
Teheran’s evening Ettelaat. ‘The last 
foothold of foreigners has been removed! 








© Keystone 


KINGs” 
He took a tip from Irak. 


“KING OF 


Indeed, indeed this is a time for the great- 
est national rejoicing!” 

Organized rejoicing, which promptly be- 
gan, was quenched by a snowstorm—but 
not for long. By command of the King 
of Kings movie theatres all over Persia 
were thrown open to the public free. 

Meanwhile on London ’Change common 
shares of Anglo-Persian slumped 12% in 
value (a paper loss to His Majesty’s 
Government of over £2,000,000). Reza 
Shah Pahlevi had struck so suddenly that 
Anglo-Persian Board Chairman Sir John 
Cadman was not in London to receive the 
blow but in San Francisco. To California 
newshawks, long-jawed Sir John said with 
perfect aplomb, “All this is not so serious 
as it might appear, inasmuch as Persia 
lacks power to cancel the concession.” 

Inasmuch as Persia is a sovereign state, 
Sir Henri Deterding, director-general of 
Royal Dutch (which is associated with 
Anglo-Persian in distributing oil), rushed 
around to the Persian Legation in London. 
He was invited with effusive courtesy to 
dine. He dined. 

Captain Anthony Eden, Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, told the House 
of Commons that Great Britain “won’t 
tolerate any interference” by the Persian 
Government but will endeavor to settle 


things amicably. In Cabinet circles Reza 
Shah Pahlevi’s action was called second in 
importance only to the question whether 
Great Britain would make her Dec. 15 
debt payment to the U. S. As every 
Englishman knows, the oil resources of 
Anglo-Persian—strategically located be- 
tween India and Britain—are vital to the 
Admiralty, must be retained at any cost. 

It was a solitary Englishman, William 
Knox D’Arcy, who confirmed tales of oil 
while wandering over the Persian deserts 
in 1900. With one fortune, grubbed from 
Australian gold fields, already in his 
pocket, he wangled from the then ruling 
Shah a concession covering four-fifths of 
all Persia. The ignorant Shah was glad in- 
deed to get $20,000 cash, Berlin’s Deutsche 
Bank, Standard Oil and other powers soon 
were fighting for the privilege of buying 
D’Arcy’s amazing concession. Burmah Oil 
Co. finally bagged it for Britain in 1909 
and set it up as Anglo-Persian. Six days 
after Britain declared war in 1914 Winston 
Churchill jammed a bill through Parlia- 
ment to buy control of Anglo-Persian for 
His Majesty’s Government, so that His 
Majesty’s ships might never fail for lack 
of bunker oil. Today only the U. S., Rus- 
sia and Venezuela rank ahead of Persia 
in crude production. The bulk of the 45,- 
000,000 bbl. annual output is tanked di- 
rectly to Britain, Anglo-Persian having an 
agreement with Royal Dutch-Shell not to 
compete in the Orient. 

Rumors that Soviet Russia had per- 
suaded Reza Shah Pahlevi to turn off Brit- 
ain’s oil were scouted in London for two 
good reasons. First, it was observed that 
Anglo-Persian officials were permitted by 
the King of Kings to go about their busi- 
ness in Persia as usual last week, despite 
his cancellation of their concession. 
ond, the Persian Government has been de- 
manding for years & years that Anglo- 
Persian pay a higher oil royalty, especially 
since the neighboring Kingdom of Irak, 
where British, French & U. S. engineers 
are building 1,180 miles of pipeline, was 
able to obtain a higher royalty from its oil 
concessionaires. The present Persian roy- 
alty rate is 16%, compared to 124% which 
is usual in the U. S., 10% in Mexico and 
Venezuela. 

Reza Shah Pahlevi, according to best 
posted London oil men, was only trying to 
squeeze more money out of Anglo-Persian 
last week and would probably succeed. 
Among other things which sorely vex the 
King of Kings is the fact that £4,000,000 
of Persia’s current Treasury reserve is in 
British pounds which have gone off the 
gold standard and sunk to the lowest level 
($3.18) the pound has ever touched. 


Sec- 


In all Britain there is but one oil well— 
at Hardstoft, Derbyshire—and that pro- 
duces spasmodically. With the exception 
of Trinidad and Burma the colonies con- 
tribute but a thin trickle compared to 
the torrent of oi! consumed by themselves, 
by the United Kingdom and by the mer- 
chant marine. But Anglo-Persian and 
Royal Dutch-Shell (largely British-owned) 
have seen to it that Britain’s oil shall never 
be turned off completely. Besides the oil 
of the King of Kings, Britain controls 


nearly one-half the concession in the 
famed Irak fields.* Royal Dutch, world’s 
largest producer of crude, owns fields in 
Rumania, Dutch East Indies, Venezuela, 
Mexico, controls one-twentieth of all 
U. S. production. It markets in every 
nation in the world except Russia and in 
every one of the 48 States. What Empire 
markets are not supplied by Royal Dutch 
and its ally Anglo-Persian are dominated 
by the big U. S. exporting concerns. 
Persia’s self-made Reza Shah Pahlevi 
recently took delivery of a brand new navy 
(six gunboats), built to order in Italy 
(Tre, Sept. 26). He has ordered a fleet 
of fighting airplanes. He bemoans the 
fact that his subjects have but 9,800 auto- 
mobiles. Last week it was reported that 
Reza Shah Pahlevi was about to grant a 
monopoly to General Motors Corp. When 
questioned, James David Mooney, genial, 

















International 
Sir JoHN CADMAN 
“All this is not so serious as it 
appear.” 
much-traveled head of G. M.’s export di- 
vision, replied: “I shouldn’t be surprised 
if the information were true. General 
Motors has many friends among the Per- 
$1ans. 


might 


Banks & Robbers 
At No. 30 Broad Street, Manhattan, roo 
yards from the New York Stock Exchange 
and the little grey banking house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., is Continental Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York. One busy day 
last week a bold thief strolled into Con- 
tinental Bank and purloined $500,000 in 
Government bonds from behind a teller’s 
window. Police and bank officials ad- 
vanced the startling theory that the thief 
had fished the bonds out through the grat- 
ing while the teller was not looking, using 
a stick with chewing gum on the end. 
Most bank robberies are not executed 
so slickly as that. For the twelve months 








*The Irak concession, east of the Tigris River, 
is split between a French group, a U. S. group 
(Standard companies plus Andrew Will‘'am Mel- 
lon’s Gulf Refining), Royal Dutch-Shell and 
Anglo-Persian—23%% each. The remaining 
5% is owned by one C. S. Gulbenkian, a mys- 
terious, fabulously wealthy Armenian who was 
active in securing the concession. Another Irak 
concession, located west of the Tigr’s, is held 
by British Oil Development Co., Ltd. 










When You Are 
Sixty-Five 






O.: of every hundred 
persons now thirty-five, sixty-one 
will be living at age sixty-five. 

No one can foresee his individual 
destiny, but whatever your fate, the 
John Hancock Retirement Fund Pol- 
icy is an ideal arrangement, because 
it combines the advantages of per- 
sonal income and family protection. 

For example, a $20,000 policy 
will provide life insurance of that 
amount for your family if you die 
before age 65; and if you live, it 
becomes income for yourself of 
$200 a month as long as you live. 

Send for further information 
about this policy. 























Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 






Joun Hancock Ingumy Bureau 
197 CLarenvon Street, Boston, Mass. 






Please send me your booklet, “Your Family 
—Their Future and Yours.” 






Name 





Street and No. 






City 
T. 12-32 













$1.00 will now bring BOYS’ LIFE for 
a year. It was formerly $2.00. It isa 
magazine for all boys up to college age, 
published since 1912 by the Boy Scouts 
of America, and full of stories, articles, 
and information that will give any boy 
hours of pleasure every month. 












Maybe your public library or school 
library needs extra subscriptions, too. 
You and your friends might like to help 
them. An ideal Christmas gift. 











BOYS’ LIFE 
2 Park Avenue, NewYork,N.Y. 





fucund order 


< currency 
Enclosed find $]90 | check 







Send BOYS’ LIFE for one year to 
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ending last August the American Bankers 
Association reported that three bank em- 
ployes, two customers, nine peace officers 
and 38 gunmen had been killed in bank 
stickups, 124 persons wounded in the gun- 
play. In the same period bank robberies 
throughout the land totaled 631—a record. 
Gross loss was $3,384,117. All but 77 of 
the robberies were committed in broad 
daylight. 

Because the business of bank robbing is 
sure to reach a new high for this year, 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, embracing most of the com- 
panies writing holdup insurance, last week 
upped its rates, abolished premium dis- 
counts on the first $10,000 of coverage for 
protective installations such as tear gas 
equipment and redrew the map of U. S. 
stickup risks. The country is divided into 
four districts, ranked according to the 
past record of bank holdups. Banks in 
small towns & cities will pay a higher rate 
than those in big cities except in District 
No. 1, the Eastern States. There all banks 
pay the same (and the lowest) rates—$2 
per thousand up to $10,000, above that $1 
per thousand. Worst district is No. 4, 
comprising Colorado, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and the Missouri Valley 
States. For holdup insurance in this dis- 
trict a small-town banker will pay ten 
times as much as he would in the safe & 
sane East—$20 per thousand up to $10,000, 
$10 per thousand beyond that. 


a 
<7 








Gold Boom 


Never before has the world been so 
thoroughly grubbed for gold. College- 
trained engineers zoom across the north- 
lands looking for it. Oldtime prospectors 
plod the gullies of the Western States. 
Abandoned shafts have been reopened and 
assayed. Throughout the world jobless 
men have taken picks & pans and made off 
for the hills. Some of them have struck 
rich pay dirt. In Australia, Ecuador, the 
Rand, Chile, the Philippines, Mexico and 
Venezuela their luck has started minor 
gold rushes in recent months, mostly 
abortive. 

The world’s output of gold has mounted 
steadily. Figures published last week by 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
showed that October production was 2,- 
033.000 0z., an 18,000-0z. gain from Sep- 
tember, a 180.000-0z. gain from October 
1931. Canadian production for the first 
nine months was 2,271,000 oz. against 1,- 
974,000 in the same period of 1931, 1,497,- 
000 in 1930. October gold production in 
the U. S. was 255,000 oz. against 246,000 
oz. in September. 

The production gain has been marked 
by increasing speculation in gold shares. 
For the rise in production has resulted 
chiefly, not from the scattered scratching 
of prospectors but from the speeding of 
operations of established companies and 
their opening of known reserves. Lower 
commodity costs throughout the world 
have made all gold mining cheaper. But it 
has worked to double advantage in Canada 
where the Government buys mined gold 
at the U. S. rate of exchange, hence at a 
handsome premium for miners. Canadian 
gold mines have paid $18,422,000 in divi- 
dends this year, a 50% gain over two years 
ago. Last week Charles McCrea, Provin- 
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cial Minister of Mines, said that this year’s 
gold mining activities in Ontario alone will 
split $45,000,000 between wages, supplies, 
taxes & dividends. Gold shares have 
soared in Toronto and Montreal. A 
further whet to speculation was news last 
week that famed Manhattan Speculator 
George Forsythe Breen and Sisto & Co. 
planned to invest $250,000 new capital in 
Barry-Hollinger Mines, a hitherto only 
fairly successful company whose shares 
sold at 34¢ last month, 9¢ last week. 

Only a handful of gold stocks is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Best 
known is Alaska Juneau, of which Bear 
Bernard (“Sell ’em Ben’’) Smith is so fond 
that he named his horse for it. In the past 
eight weeks it has thrashed forward from 
$11 a share to $15. Homestake, one of 
North America’s biggest mines and a bul- 
wark of the Hearst fortune, has flared 
from $120 to $163. Jules Semon Bache’s 
Dome Mines have gone from $11 to $13. 
Much speculation in McIntyre Porcupine, 
a Canadian producer, has picked it from 
$16.50 to over $20. Last week Toronto's 
Financial Post warned: “If investors will 
keep in mind . . . the fact that 174 years 
is required for a shareholder in a mining 
company whose stock gives a 10% yield, 
to obtain a return of his investment, and at 
the same time get 6% interest, a sounder 
foundation is laid for calculating the re- 
turn necessary from investments in all 
such wasting assets as gold mines.” 


—O——— 


Deals & Developments 
Match Re-lighted. After six months of 


investigation and negotiation Swedish 
Match Co., springboard from which the 
late Ivar Kreuger leaped to fantastic 
heights of finance, was reorganized last 
week, first of the Kreugered interests to 
burn bright again. Granted a moratorium 
last May, the company has been run by 
three administrators (similar to U. S. re- 
ceivers) appointed by the Swedish Govern- 
ment. Co-operating with creditors and 
representatives of affiliated Kreuger & 
Toll (the investment company) and Inter- 
national Match Corp., they evolved a 
workable scheme and the moratorium was 
lifted. Creditors were not asked to scale 
down their claims; they will receive 6% 
interest, the principal will be paid off grad- 
ually out of earnings. Capital was reduced 
75% to 90,000,000 kronor (about $15,- 
500,000) by exchanging one share of new 
common stock for four shares of old. No 
dividends may be paid until after creditors’ 
claims have been pared 30%. The new 
board will include two British directors, 
U. S. interests will be represented by 
Swedish members. Many involved claims 
of Kreuger & Toll and International Match 
were left open, but a modus vivendi with 
Swedish Match was established for carry- 
ing on the match business itself. Home 0! 
Swedish Match was moved from Stock- 
holm to Jonkoping, home of Swedish 
matches. 

Turning Fox. Ousted from his film 
company, hounded by lawsuits, pop-eyed 
William Fox has lain low on his Long 
Island estate ever since the Senate Bank- 
ing & Currency Committee tried unsuc 
cessfully to put him on the witness stand 
to unsnarl his jumbled stock dealings 
(TiME, June 27, et seqg.). Not in his re 
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WHAT A TOLL TAXES TAKE! 


Te ihaieidacie agrees that some 
taxes must be levied for the support of 
government in its proper functions. But, 
today, serious-minded citizens are viewing 
with alarm and apprehension the enormous 
increase in taxes—an increase out of all 
proportion to recent growth in population 
and income. In this year, 1932, when prices 
on every commodity and service have gone 
down—down—down—taxes have gone up 
—up—up. 

The general public has gone along for 
years—taking little interest in taxes. Pre- 
sumably they affected only the owners of 
real or personal property—so let those 
owners worry. But the taxes which every- 
one is now compelled to pay on gasoline, on 
cosmetics, on telephone calls and _tele- 
grams, on letters and checks (just to men- 
tion a few items), bring home the fact that 
taxes and their intelligent reduction are very 
much the concern of every man and woman 
in every city, county, and state in the 
United States. 

We all know the story of the straw that 
broke the camel’s back. And we are just 
beginning to wake up to the fact that the 
financial backs of business and individuals 
are perilously near that breaking point. 
Before long, the heavy burden of excessive 
taxes will kill initiative and prohibit capital 
from entering trade and commerce. The 
excessive taxes which are being levied to 
defray administration expenses of city, 
county, state, and national government are 
imperiling the future of America. It is 
estimated that more than 25 per cent of the 
national income this year will go for taxes. 
It is estimated that every five employes in 
commerce and industry support a sixth 
person who is on the public payroll. 


1 Excessive taxes are undoubtedly one 

reason for the length of the depression. 

2 Excessive taxes are the most serious 

obstacle to the return of prosperity. 
Consider a few more examples of the toll 
taxes take: You have a right to feel that 
the three or four cents tax you have to pay 


TAXES TAKE HOMES 


In a mid-western city, taxpayers refuse 
to pay the excessive city taxes levied. 
The city can’t pay its employes... the 
employes can’t pay their taxes... and 
now the city is threatening to sell their 
homes over their heads. Truly a 
vicious circle. 


TAXES TAKE JOBS 


In an eastern state, a large manufac- 
turer of musical instruments, after 
losing his fight to have excessive taxes 
reduced, was forced to close his plant. 
And more than 1,000 men were added 
to the army of unemployed. 


TAXES TAKE FARMS 


by 


Practically every newspaper carries 
ever-lengthening lists of farm proper- 
ties offered at forced sale to cover de- 
linquent taxes. Drive through the 
country and you will see one aban- 
doned farm after another. 


on every gallon of gasoline is heavy and 
excessive. It is. But in some places, the 
combined city, county, state, and govern- 
ment tax on gasoline is 11 cents a gallon. 
Think of it! 

The principal railroads are paying almost 
sixty cents in taxes for every dollar of their 
net operating income. Stock Fire Insurance 
Companies have for years paid more than 
one dollar of taxes for each dollar of net 
underwriting profit. And so on—through 
all other legitimate businesses and industries 
—excessive taxes on the product of thrift 
and foresight are holding back the wheels 
of progress and the return of prosperity. 

What can you do about it? As a public- 
minded citizen, put it up to government to 
do what you have done. Adjust itself to 
reduced income. Cut out all unnecessary 
expenses. Bring down the taxes—make 
fewer dollars go farther in government 
administration. 

° * a 


It looks as though this coming winter will 
be the critical point in United States tax 
history. With the Congress of the United 
States in session, and with state legislatures 
or assemblies convened in more than forty 
states, there is a marvelous opportunity for 
legislators, individually and as a group, to 
perform rare public service in curbing the 
Frankenstein monster of taxation which 
threatens the permanent prosperity of 
every person in the United States. We have 
implicit confidence that these duly chosen 
representatives will not fail in their trust 
to the public. 
o © © 


Because the relationship of Stock Company 
Fire Insurance is so close and friendly with 
that of business and commerce, farm and 
home, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is publishing this paid message in 
the public interest. The 216 stock com- 
panies which make up The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters earnestly urge you to 
write your local and national legislators, 
expressing your views on the tax situation. 


A booklet, ‘Taxes—You Pay Them All’’—has been prepared giving further 


information on this very important question. Write for your copy today. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


NEW YORK-=85 John St. - CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. - SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
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cent rdle of sued but as suer Mr. Fox 
made news last week when the first of 
his major suits against the makers and 
users of sound film reproduction equip- 
ment for alleged infringement of patents 
(U.S. rights to which Mr. Fox personally 
acquired from a German concern in 1928) 
was brought to trial in Brooklyn. Under 
the’ name American Tri-Ergon Corp. 
(90% owned by Mr. Fox) he is seeking a 
permanent injunction against Paramount 
Publix Corp., together with an accounting 
of the profits Paramount has earned. 
Other suits are pending against RKO 
Radio Pictures R. C. A. Photophone, a 
subsidiary of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s Western Electric. Both Wall 
Street and Hollywood regard the suits as 
Mr. Fox’s bid for a comeback in the film 
field. From the $100,000,000 or more that 
the industry has taken out of sound films, 
Mr. Fox expects to recover for himself 
a fat sum.* 

Gateway. A receiver was appointed 
last week for the 1,030-mi. Wisconsin 
Central Railway. The line is controlled 
and leased by the Soo System (Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie) which in 
turn is controlled by Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. Its tracks run from Chicago to 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Oshkosh, Milwau- 
kee, Grand Rapids, forming an important 
U. S. gateway for the C. P. R. The Wis- 
consin Central has $44,000,000 worth of 
bonds outstanding, has earned interest on 
them but twice in the past decade. 


Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Charles Wilbur Miller was not re 
elected president of Davison Chemical 
Co. When the Company issued its state- 
ment for the year ended June 30, much 
comment was caused by the following 
write-off: ‘Provision for loss in realiza- 
tion of advances made to president of 
comapeny and interest thereon—$705- 
284.32."+ Elected in Mr. Miller’s place 
was He ury E. Treide, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company for a year, a director 
of Baltimore Trust Co. and of Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Co., which he helped 
form. 

Frederic James Fuller, senior vice pres- 
dent of Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., was elected president of New York 
Title & Mortgage Co., succeeding George 
T. Mortimer who resigned. Acquired by 
Manhattan Co. in 1930, New York Title 
will again function as an independent or- 
ganization under a plan announced in 
October by which Manhattan Co. will dis 
tribute its 984% stock control to its share- 
holders. Banker Fuller’s acceptance of the 
job was hailed as an important step to 
wards thawing New York’s frozen realty 
situation. 


*Reflecting the low estate of the film bus iness 
Fox Film stock was selling last week at $1. 
per share, Paramount Publix at $1.75, Radio 
Keith-Orpheum at $3. 

+This Davison report was considered a classic 
compendium of unfortunate events. Other \ rite- 
nal included: “Uncollectable _ receivables— 

56,842. Provision for loss on accounts due 
hn former officer of subsidiary company (2 
cluding charges of $138,310 resulting from I:tiga- 
tion )—$303,557. Provision for loss in reé aliza- 
tion of advances to The Silica Gel Corp.— 
$1,916,800. Loss on sale of stock held under 
officials’ and employes’ stock * purchase plan— 

Six contingent liabilities, including 
three lawsuits, were also listed. 
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MEDICINE 


Pain in the Head 


“If one should search for the human ill 








which has manifested itself most widely | 


during all times and among all peoples, 
there can be but little doubt that head- 
ache would attain this unenviable distinc- 
tion,” wrote Columbia University’s Profes- 
sor Henry Alsop Riley last week.* There- 
with he presented a 116-page summary of 
what is known about “the most baffling 
and dramatic form of pain in the head”— 


migraine. Professor Riley and a_half- | 


dozen other able investigators} are trying 
to solve the problem, with the Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation paying the ex- 
penses of the study. Professor Ludwig 
Kast of New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School is co-ordinating their work. 


How Migraine Feels. The brain feels 
as though a hammer were pounding on 
the skull, or as though a drill were grind- 
ing into the bone. Or an iron hoop seems 
to tighten around the head. Or the bones 


of the skull seem about to burst apart like | 


the staves of an over-filled cask. Usually 
the sickening pain stays to one side of the 
head. (‘‘Migraine” comes from Latin 
hemicrania, “half-head.”) With many vic- 
tims the pain shifts around, may even 
travel down to the neck, shoulders, arms. 
The skin, particularly the scalp, may be 
unusually sensitive. Touch, sound, sight 
vex the victim. 

He usually knows when he is going to 
get an attack of migraine. He begins by 
feeling lackadaisical. His whole body 
droops. Eyes grow dull. He cannot think 
clearly or quickly. He knows when his 
migraine attack is about over, when he 
begins to be nauseated. After vomiting 


the victim is free from sick headaches for 


a time. 

The headache is not in every case a part 
of the migrainous attack. A person rea- 
sonably normal in emotional and psychic 
make-up may have periodic episodes in 
which he feels depressed, absent-minded, 
confused. Things and ideas seem strange 
and unreal to him. He may act like an 
automaton, swear he is living in both the 
past and present simultaneously, add up 
two separate columns of figures at the 
same time. To be called migraine, such 
attacks must be short (not more than two 
(ays), periodic, not associated with un- 
consciousness, 

Who Suffer. City dwellers more often | 
than country dwellers; brain workers more | 
often than muscle workers. Half the | 
cases get their first attacks between the | 
ages of 20 and 30. But migraine has been 
tecognized in two-year-olds. In some peo- 
le first attacks come in the 60’s. 

Most authorities declare that more | 
women than men suffer from migraine. | 
But Dr. William Allan of Charlotte, N. C. | 
dliers figures to show that migraine afflicts 
both sexes equally. He says that more 
Women complain about their sick head- 
_—___—. 


*In the Bulletin of the Neurological Institute 
of New York. 

iam Ferdinand Petersen, University of 
Ilinois ; Victor Caryl Myers, Western Reserve 
yiiversity; Andrew Conway Ivy, Northwestern | 
vilversity; George Draper, Columbia; Foster 
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NICHOLSON FILES 


Muscie fatigue slows down sure as the work progresses 


production. Therefore much and as the mechanic uncon- 
depends upon the executive sciously slackens his effort 
hand placing the right files in because of muscle fatigue. 


the hands of the mechanies. 
Besides giving the mechanic 


When the buyer places Nich- files of uniformly high 
olson Files in the hands of quality, dependability and 


his filers, he is providing them long filing life, the execu- 
with files made especially for tive hand speeds up produc- 
hand use; with files that tion and counteracts 


require a minimum sey muscle fatigue when it 
amount of increased pres- USA, specifies Nicholson Files. 


(TRADE MARKY 


At hardware and mill supply dealers everywhere 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R. L., U.S. A. 





_ Sole 
Catch Cold Easily ? 





You will welcome this new Vicks product, 
especially designed for the nose and throat 
— where most colds start... Used as 
directed, many colds can be prevented. 


Do Your 
Colds ‘Hang On"? 





Vicks 


VapoRus 





Reduce their duration and severity this 
safe, modern way. VapoRub acts direct — 
two ways at once — by stimulation and in- 
halation... Just rub it on. 


FOLLOW VICKS PLAN FOR 
BETTER COLDS-CONTROL 


You have VapoRub, of course — the 
family standby in 26 million homes. Now, 
get the new Vicks Nose Drops and 
follow Vicks Plan for better Control-of- 
Colds. It is fully explained in each Vicks 
package. Unless you are delighted with 
results—in reducing the number, severity 
and costs of colds—ycur druggist is 
authorized to return your money. 











Here's a game to challenge your football | 


knowledge. “FORWARD PASS” plays 
exactly like football. Great for home or 


office fun. Invented by a Yale man; indorsed 


TO ARMCHAIR QUARTERBACKS | 
fy 
by famous coaches. $1 Postpaid. Cash with 
order. SUWANNEE GAMES CO., 
301 FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


# Why Be A Shut-In? 


When you can have Miles of Smiles for 
l¢eachi 1 a CUSTER CAR!.. 


Electric or gasoline. Easy to oper- 
ate — no foot controls — substan- 
tially built—hundreds of delighted 
crippled and invalid owners. 
Send for folder. Just time to 
Order for Christmas. 


THE CUSTER SPECIALTY CO. 
117 Franklin St., Dayton, Ohio 















| mischievous 
which control the contraction & expansion 


| of blood vessels within the skull. 


| ate 


TIME 


| aches because the disturbance is apt to be 


more severe in them. The headaches dis- 


| appear while a woman bears a child, 


during the nursing period and after meno- 
pause. 

Causes. Several theories exist to ex- 
plain the cause of migrainous headaches. 


| The “reflex” theory predicates an irrita- 
| tion somewhere in the body. 


The eyes 
have been blamed as one of the chief 
sources of reflex irritation. 

The “central” theory supposes that 
cerebrospinal fluid periodically collects in 
the skull, causes pressure on the brain. A 
similar reaction might follow if the head 
arteries carried an extra amount of blood, 
or if the head veins emptied themselves 
too slowly. 

Allergy, an individual’s special sensitiv- 
ity to a substance, may account for 
migraine. 

Or a sluggish duodenum may let poisons 


| get into the system. In some cases poorly 


functioning livers or kidneys seem to 
be the blame. 

Dr. Riley believes that most cases of 
migraine can be traced to malfunctions of 
the ductless glands, notably the pituitary 
and the ovaries. The hormones (messen- 
gers) of those glands, he believes, give 
information to the nerves 


of the brain’s arteries. Consequently 
those arteries go into periodic convulsions. 
The convulsions make the headache. 

The Cure. Since nothing is known 
positively about the cause or mechanism 
of migraine, no rational cure exists. Quiet 
environment, thoroughgoing change of 
scene or occupation, nourishing food, 
avoidance of controversy or other excite- 
ment, sedative drugs—these are palliatives 
usually recommended. A few investiga- 
tors have made their patients comfortable 
by cutting certain nerves. But that pro- 
cedure, says Dr. Riley, is dangerous, if 


| only because the surgeons do not know 


exactly what nerves are involved in the mi- 
graine complex. He suggests attacking the 
problem by trying to prevent convulsions 
At the 
same time he is trying to establish a 
healthy balance among the migraine vic- 
tim’s hormones. 

One point of the wholesale study of 
migraine which is now going on astonishes 
every investigator. Very few people who 
have had migraine have had their heads 
examined after death. 


Drs. Cod, Halibut & Salmon 


Government agents conferred a doctor- 
upon the Salmon last week. Once 
upon a time the only fish doctor was Dr. 
Cod Fish whose liver oil was mysteriously, 
disgustfully good for puny children. Then 
someone discovered that there was a Vita- 
min D which made bones straight & 
sturdy, prevented the bone-softening dis- 
ease called rickets. Someone else dis- 
covered that cod liver oil was good for 
children because it contained quantities of 


| Vitamin D. That gave joy to Parke, Davis 


& Co. of Detroit, Scott & Bowne of 
Bloomfield, N. J., E. L. Patch Co., of 
Boston, E. R. Squibb & Sons of Man- 
hattan, Mead Johnson & Co. of Evans- 


| ville, Ind. who have been rendering cod 
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liver oil for years. Vitamin A in cod liver 
oil did not until recently fascinate the 
manufacturers. 

Competition among the cod liver oil 
sellers was not nearly so bad before what 
happened last year when Dr. Halibut Fish 
was certified as an accumulator of con- 
centrated Vitamin A in his liver. His 
Vitamin D content was less significant. 
Abbott Laboratories of Chicago and Parke. 
Davis fortified A-rich halibut liver oil 
with viosterol (a concentrated Vitamin 
D), called the product haliver (portman- 
teau for halibut liver) oil with viosterol, 
and exploited the trade name Haliver so 
vigorously, that Mead Johnson last month 
took six consecutive pages of advertising 
in one journal to remind doctors, in large 
sultry yellow type, that “The Fish’s . . , 
a A 

Dr. Salmon Fish’s diploma last week 
bore the seals of Dr. Martha Eliot of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Dr. Elmer Martin 
Nelson of the Department of Agriculture 
and Dr. Chester Deebell Tolle of the 
Bureau of Fisheries. Salmon oil (probably 
to be called Saliver, unless the connotation 
of saliva forbids) contains, they said, 
twice the Vitamin D potency of cod liver 
oil. Happy news to the salmon industry 
is that 1,000,000 gal. of the oil a year can 
be salvaged from canning wastes. 


Influenza 

Warning signals went up last week in 
the U. S. Public Health Service Washing- 
ton headquarters: “Beware influenza!” 
The number of cases reported had more 
than doubled in a week, had jumped from 
3,086 to 6,306. The uncrowded South and 
West suffered most. Alabama’s cases 
totalled 1,940 as against 204 the previous 
week. Louisiana had 600 (23 before); 
Arizona 479 (175 before); California 


1,721 (903 before); Oregon 112 (81 be- 
fore). 


NOW... a Kadio 

GUARANTEEING 
WORLD-WIDE 
RECE 


PTION 
"SCOTT 7" 
ALL WAVE 









— broadeasts from Europe, the Orient, Aus 
tralia—’most anywhere on the globe you choose— 
direct! This new, laboratory-built instrument of 
precision engineering is guaranteed to tune in 
foreign stations 10,000 miles or more away, with 
full loud speaker volume and natural tone fidelity, 
at all seasons. What a way to broaden your world- 
culture! Hear press dispatches from England's 
stations . .. typical national music from Spain— 
symphonic music from Germany . . . opera from 
Rome .. . other fascinating programs from the 
ends of the earth. Superb on domestic broadcasts, 
too! Costs no more than many less efficient models 
of ordinary receivers. Send coupon for all details, 
technical specifications and performance proofs. 


prs USE THIS PROOF COUPON@=™ 


I E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIS, INC. 1 | 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. T-12z Chicago, el 
me full particulars regarding the S¢ ort 


¥ 

' Send 
Par 15-550 
! 


ALL-WAVE_ DELUXE, Meter Superhetero- | 


dyne Radio Receiver. 
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Fortune 


a magazine that 1s read by 


ILTON S. FLORSHEIM, President, 
M FLORSHEIM SHOE co. ‘‘From the 
first publication to the last issue, | 
have constantly read rorTUNE.”’ 

RALPH M. ERSKINE, President, ER- 
SKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION. ‘The 
most stimulating and convincing 
magazine that I have ever seen.” 

WILLIAM B. JOYCE, Chairman, NA- 
TIONAL SURETY CO. the most 
attractive monthly magazine pub- 
lished in the world.” 

WALTER H. BENNETT, President, EMI- 
GRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK. 

. an invaluable source of accurate 
historical facts on our most impor- 
tant business enterprises.”’ 


CARL GRAY, President, UNION PACIFIC 
Rk. R. sYsTeM. ‘Outstanding, and of 
intense interest to a discriminating 
teader.”’ 

G. B. PARKER, Editor - in- Chief, 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS. ‘‘It is 
great.’ 

H.T. EWALD, President, CAMPBELL- 
ewatp co. ‘The outstanding publica- 
tion success of the decade." 

THOMAS J. WATSON, President, 1N- 
TERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES COR- 
PORATION. . unique and of ab- 
sorbing interest.”’ 

E. O. GOSS, President, scOVILL MANU- 
FACTURING co. ‘‘I follow very closely 
its valuable, timely, and interesting 
articles.”’ 

ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. ‘“‘I read For- 
TUNE with interest and profit because 
it covers timely activities more strik- 
ingly and searchingly than any other 
business publication."’ 

P. B. HEINTZ, President, NATIONAL 
Casket co. ‘From month to month I 
look forward with keen pleasure for 
the arrival of rorruneg. I have never 
failed to find it intensely interesting. 

. It grows better with each suc- 
ceeding issue.”’ 

NORMAN BEL GEDDES. ‘‘] am a sub- 
scriber to over 100 of the most inter- 
esting magazines published in Amer- 
ta and abroad . . . FORTUNE stands 


out head and shoulders above the 
thtong."’ 


RUDOLPH WURLITZER, Chairman, 
WURLITZER CO. ‘‘FORTUNE is read by 
every member of our family, and is 
retained, and the old copies looked at 
more frequently than any magazine.” 

ERNEST E. NORRIS, Receiver, MOBILE 
& OHIO R. R. most attractive, 
artistic, and interesting throughout. 
Its advertisements are the only ones 
I read.”’ 

FRANCIS P. GARVAN, President, 
CHEMICAL FOUNDATION. ‘‘I never miss 
an article.”’ 

ROBERT O. LORD, President, GUAR- 
DIAN NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
petroit. “I read it regularly and 
wouldn't be without it.”’ 

IVY LEE. ‘Great... vividly written 
and absolutely unbiased. A first class 
piece of journalism."’ 

NEWTON D. BAKER, ‘‘ FORTUNE is su- 
premely important... .”’ 

ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Famed Industrial 
Chemist. ‘‘It carries romance and in- 
terest into the most unexpected 
corners of business.”’ 


E. W. SINCLAIR, President, 
DATED OIL CORPORATION. “‘A great 
magazine—something new and im- 
portant in the magazine field.” 

J. J. BERNET, President, CHESAPEAKE 
& OHIO RY. co. “*... I. cannot imagine 


CONSOLI- 


FORTUNE OFFERS 

its advertisers far more than 
circulation. It provides 
the most vital and effec- 
tive possible contact with 
more than 57,000 indus- 
trial leaders, 

who today more than ever 
control the purchases of 
American business and 

whose homes are the world’s 
most immediate market 
for quality merchandise. 


how any publication can compete 
with it in its field.”’ 

EARL BAILIE, President, 
NENTAL CORP. 
cover. 


TRI-CONTI- 
“Tread it from cover to 
I have been trying to 
analyze why I, who ordinarily pay 
no attention to advertisements in any 
niagazine, read these pages of For- 
TUNE with such interest.”’ 
W. T. HOLLIDAY, President, 
ARD OIL CO. OF OHIO. *' 


STAND- 
I never fail to 
go through it promptly from cover 
to cover. It is the only magazine in 
which I really read the advertise- 
ments.”’ 

HARVEY D. GIBSON, President, MAN- 
UFACTURERS TRUST co. “‘I read ForR- 
TUNE from cover to cover.”’ 

A. M. SCAIFE, President, WM. B. SCAIFE 
& sons, Pittsburgh. ‘‘For the first 
time, the vital facts of industry are 
presented in an attractive fashion. 
Your advertising transcends any 
other, not only by the blue ribbon 
character of the firms using your 
pages but by the splendid and inter- 
esting manner in which the subjects 
are presented.” 

JOSEPH P. DAY.'‘I have been a regu- 
lar reader of rorTUNE almost from its 
inception. There is hardly an 
industry I know of that does not 
use your magazine as a compendium 
of business.”’ 

CHARLES F. ABBOTT, Executive Direc- 
tor, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL 
construction. ‘By far the most in- 
teresting and instructive magazine. 

. Articles prepared so intelligently 
and so thoroughly. . . . The advertis- 
ing displays are the most effective 
that appear in any of our publica- 
tions.” 

HAROLD B. FRANKLIN, President, 
RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM CORPORATION. 

“There is very little question that 
FORTUNE is the class magazine of 
America. It is always interesting...’ 

GEORGE W. MASON, President, KEL- 
VINATOR CORPORATION. -e spend more 
time reading rortuNe than any other 
magazine.” 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Every article in Brooks Brothers’ store is proof 
of our contention that the really memorable 
gift is the practical one. Practical —yet un- 
usual: For more than a hundred Christmases, 
gifts bearing Brooks Brothers’ name have 
been recognized as the finest things of 
their kind — so distinctive in design, quality, 
and workmanship, as to be completely 


out of the ordinary, whatever their price. 


More than 300 gift suggestions from Brooks 
Brothers—grouped according to price (from 
“Less than $5” up to“ More than $50” )— 
are listed in a circular just published. Write 


to the Mail Order Office for a copy. 


ESTABLISHED i818 


a “ 
24) ST DUNWOK. 
C@ELOTHINGS > 
Mens Furnishings, Hats ¢ Shoes 
NEW YORK: BOSTON * NEWPORT: PALM BEACH 
MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. - NEW YORK 


NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
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EDUCATION 


| Scholarship Racket 





In 1925 the Pennsylvania State Legisla- 
ture passed a resolution by which each of 
the 50 State Senators would annually re- 
ceive three four-year scholarships, to 
hand out as he pleased, for each of the 
four institutions which receive State aid: 
the University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State College, 
Temple University in Philadelphia. The 
resolution conditioned the granting of an- 
nual appropriations upon the awarding of 


| these 600 scholarships, whose total worth 
| (average tuition: $300) is $720,000. It 


was predictable that some _ scholarships 


| would be misused, bandied about for their 


political worth. But not until last week 
was this $720,000 worth of educational 
“pork” much in the public eye. 

For certain tuition fees the University 
of Pennsylvania had been paid $1.040 in 
worthless checks. Temple University had 
$749 worth of scribbled paper. A lawyer 
named Joseph M. Gazzam Jr. had been 


| making investigations for several Phila- 
| delphia youths who had been mulcted of 
| various sums. All the investigations con- 


verged upon one man, a 45-year-old re- 


| tired druggist named Henry S. Fitch. Last 
; week he was arrested on ten warrants 


sworn out by university officials. Many a 
Philadelphian joined in to declare he had 
been swindled by Druggist Fitch. All their 
stories indicated that sometimes Druggist 
Fitch had genuine scholarships, which he 
sold at from $350 to $600, and that some- 
times he had only hopes of getting scholar- 
ships, which he sold anyway at the same 
rates. If he could not deliver, it was 


| charged, he would explain to would-be 
| students that he would pay their tuition 
| himself until a scholarship could be ob- 


tained. These payments he made with 
worthless checks. 
Soon as Fitch was arrested, there met 


| in indignation U. of P.’s President Gates, 


Pittsburgh's Chancellor Bowman, Ten- 
ple’s President Buery, Penn State’s Presi- 
dent Hetzel. They vowed to stamp out 





| racketeering. 
| State Senators readily admitted. that 
| they swapped scholarships about so that 
| they could hand them out in their own 
| districts. Senator Max Aaron of Philadel- 
| phia exchanged one with Senator William 
D. Mansfield of Pittsburgh. The Mans 
field scholarship somehow fell into the 
| hands of Druggist Fitch. Senator Aaron 
| explained that he had signed it, turned it 
| over to the office of Boss William Scott 
| Vare. But he, and many another Sena 
| tor, agreed that the practice ought to be 
| abelished. What they did not publicly 
| admit was that many a Senator handed 
| scholarships over to his ward leaders, in- 
different as to what became of them and 
| perhaps well aware that they would be 
| used for political patronage or exchanged 
for a contribution to party funds. 
Meanwhile the charges against Druggis! 
| Fitch mounted to 85. His bail was raised 
| from $6,500 to $7,500. When the hearings 
began, he was absent. His attorney & 
plained that “Fitch was pursued by a bunch 
of armed students into New Jersey. 
where he suffered a nervous breakdow! 
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IN BOO 
— 

“Cump” Sherman 
Legisla- SHERMAN: FIGHTING PropHET—Lloyd 
each of Lewis—Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 
ually re- Sherman never said, “War is hell.”” What 
hips, to he did say and what he always thought 
h of the was: “War is cruelty and you cannot re- 
tate aid: fine it.”’ Hard-headed soldier, he defined 
niversity military fame: “To be killed on the field 
College, of battle and have our names spelled 
lia. The wrong in the newspapers.” Like his good 
1g of an- friend Ulysses Simpson Grant a failure in 
irding of civil life, William Tecumseh Sherman 
‘al worth § thrived on civil war. Like the old sol- 
000. It dier in the song, he “simply faded away” 
\olarships (it took him 25 years) into the most 
for their sought-after speaker and diner-out of his 
ast week generation. 
ucational Red-headed, nervous, sloppy “Cump” 

Sherman was a West-Pointer but not a 
Jniversity 9 promising one. An officer during the Mexi- 
$1,040 in can War, he saw no action in it. When 











‘rsity had 
A lawyer 
had been 
ral Phila- 
\ulcted of 
tions con- 


the Civil War began he had left the Army, 
failed as a banker, was living apart from 
his family as superintendent of Louisiana 
Military Academy. He liked the South, 
Southerners liked him. Though he was 
no abolitionist, and thought war between 














































































































ar-old re- | the States “all folly, madness, a crime 
‘itch. Last against civilization,” he refused a Southern 
warrants command, went North to enlist. A colonel 
Many a at the tragi-comedy of Bull Run, he 
re he had ] chevied his men so relentlessly they cursed 
. All their ] him but kept better discipline than most. 
; Druggist § His bad-tempered sternness got him the 
which he J name of “Old Pills”; it was a long time 
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before his men began calling him “Uncle 
Billy.” In the Army of the Tennessee his 
organizing talents got results. But years 
of failure had so shaken his self-confidence 
that he avoided No. 1 jobs, made Lincoln 
promise never to give him an independent 
ommand. But when the victory at Chat- 
lanooga made Grant Lincoln’s choice for 
generalissimo, Sherman was put in com- 
mand in the West. He submitted pessi- 
nistically. 

Believing that battles were too often a 
thowy waste of time, Sherman avoided 
ighting whenever possible.. He drove back 
tis able: Southern opponent, Joseph John- 
ton, by continually outflanking him, got 
most to Atlanta without a battle. Sher- 
man annoyed his enemy by going at war 
a businesslike, persistent way. By- 
oducts of his campaign, such as living 
if the country, crippling the enemy by 
iestroying property, began to make him 
more hated than “Butcher” Grant. But 
ie was successful. News of his capture of 
\tlanta came just in time to save Lincoln 
tom defeat at the polls. Sherman’s famed 
march “from Atlanta to the sea” was only 
‘short segment of his whole campaign; 
om July 1863 to March 1865 Sherman 
td his army 2,500 miles through the heart 
ithe South. At Raleigh, N. C. he finally 
‘ot what he went after: Johnston’s sur- 
tinder, the war’s end. Few weeks before, 
lee had surrendered to Grant. The gen- 
ttous terms Sherman gave Johnston (at 
ie conference they were soon “Cump” 
ind “Joe”) raised a howl in the North, 
thanged Sherman overnight from a byword 
0a hissing. But by the time of the 
(rind Army review in Washington they 
vetecheering him again. The review took 
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two days: the Army of the Potomac first, 
then the Army of the West. Sherman was 
very anxious that his men should out- 
march the Easterners; but he led the col- 
umn, would not turn his head to look. 
Finally, unable to stand the suspense, he 
turned, saw them marching as they had 
never marched before. Said he: “I be- 
lieve it was the happiest and most satis- 
factory moment of my life.” Sherman 
“never clearly won a battle, nor ever 
failed to win a campaign.” 

Sherman knew he was a good soldier, 
but he thought Grant was better. He once 
said to a friend: “Wilson, I’m a damned 
sight smarter man than Grant; I know 
more about organization, supply and ad- 
ministration and about everything else 
than he does, but I'll tell you where he 
beats me and where he beats the world. 
He don’t care a damn for what the enemy 











WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


“A damned sight smarter man than 
Grant,” but “scared as hell.” - 


does out of his sight but it scares me like 
hell.” 5 

Sherman’s last 25 years, says Bi- 
ographer Lewis, were “one long chicken 
dinner.” Though figure-head-hunting poli- 
ticians were after him all the time Sher- 
man steadily kept clear of politics. A 
smarter man than Grant, he saw what 
politicians had done to his old friend. He 
once & for all spiked talk of drafting him 
for the Presidency by saying: “I will not 
accept if nominated and will not serve if 
elected.” When Death finally came for 
him in 1t89t Sherman was 71. At his mili- 
tary funeral in Manhattan, on a raw Feb- 
ruary day, a bystander urged one of the 
aged pall-bearers to put on his hat, warned 
him he might catch his death. The oldster 
refused, ten days later was dead of pneu- 
monia. That was Joe Johnston. 

The Author. As a small boy in the late 
1890’s Lloyd Lewis heard many a tall tale 
from Indiana veterans about “Uncle Billy” 
Sherman. Schoolroom texts, newspaper 
work, ad-writing failed to dampen his 
curiosity. Three and one-half years ago 
he set to in earnest: interviewed Sherman 
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relatives, tracked Sherman’s movements, 
read masses of unpublished letters. His 
readable, scholarly biography is the De- 
cember choice of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. Author Lewis, now dramatic critic 
of the Chicago Daily News, has also writ- 
ten Myths after Lincoln, Chicago: A His- 
tory of Its Reputation (with Henry Justin 
Smith), 





——-e 
Evangelic 

For SINNERS OntY—A. J. Russell— 
Harper ($1.50). 

This book sold 52,000 copies in England 
in three months. Propaganda for Frank 
Nathan Daniel (“Soul-Surgeon”) Buch- 
man’s “First Century Christian Fellow- 
ship,” it is “a book about sinners, for sin- 
ners, by quite a big sinner.” Though he 
may not be boasting, Sinner Russell is not 
explicit about himself, is concerned rather, 
in this rambling, 293-page book, to paint 
a glowing picture of Buchmanite activity. 

While managing editor of London’s 
Sunday Express (he does not name it, 
calls it simply “perhaps the most virile 
and progressive London newspaper’), Sin- 
ner Russell’s newsy nose became aware of 
a new religious movement at Oxford. He 
investigated it and it converted him. What 
he tells will mostly be old stuff to Buch- 
manites, but onlooking sinners will wel- 
come this thoroughgoing if diffuse report 
on the Methodism of our day. Buchman- 
ism, much more respectable than it was a 
few years ago, is apparently much less pre- 
occupied by sex-sensationalism. Says Rus- 
sell: “The words purity and impurity I 
heard occasionally at . .. Group meet- 
ings. Sometimes the word lust. But 
though I have attended hundreds of Group 
meetings, I do not remember hearing any- 
thing in bad taste.” 

Buchmanism’s hard-worked tenets Au- 
thor Russell cheerfully, anecdotally ex- 
amines. He sheds light on Buchmanites’ 
belief in “guidance”: “Frank was ‘guided’ 
to say several unexpected things to me 
during that afternoon and evening. One 
thing he said at dinner interested me con- 
siderably. He had just taken a second 
helping of asparagus when I asked him to 
explain where common sense ended and 
guidance began. ‘I don’t pretend that 
every detail of my life is guided,’ said 
Frank. ‘For instance, I did not have guid- 
ance to take that asparagus. I was hungry, 
and like asparagus.’ ” 

Many a Buchmanite, says Russell, takes 
no thought for the morrow, what he shall 
eat or wear, lives on a budget of faith 
and prayer. When Russell thought of 
visiting the U. S., cabled Buchmanite Ray 
Purdy about it, Purdy cabled back: 
“Come on a basis of faith and prayer 
Check your decision with Frank.” Russell 
came, visited the U. S. for six months. 

Like other Buchmanite books, For Sin- 
ners Only calls many a good Buchmanite 
by name, often by nickname. Some noted 
Buchmanites mentioned: Princeton’s Pro- 
fessor Philip Marshall Brown, Manhat- 
tan’s Samuel Moor (“Sam”) Shoemaker 
Jr., William Gilliland (“Bill Pickle’), 
onetime bootlegger to Penn State, Eton’s 
Loudon Hamilton, Oxford’s Canon Gren- 


sted. Author Russell naturally fails to 
mention such onetime Buchmanites as 
Princeton’s Wilhelmus Bryan, Salem’s 


Cornelius Trowbridge and Oxford’s Mur- 
ray Webb Peploe. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


The State Department forwarded to 
U. S. consuls abroad a demand by the 
Woman Patriot Corp. (a Mrs. Randolph 
Frothingham of Brookline, Mass., presi- 
dent) that Albert Einstein be barred 
from the U. S. because he is “affiliated 
with more anarchist and Communist 
groups than Josef Stalin himself.” Said 
Professor Einstein, in Germany: 

“Never before has any attempt of mine 
at an approach to the beautiful sex met 
with such an energetic rebuff; even should 
perchance such have ever been the case, 
then certainly not by so many all at once. 

“But aren’t they perfectly right. these 
watchful citizenesses? Why should one 
admit to one’s presence one who devours 
hardboiled capitalists with the same appe- 
tite and relish as once upon a time the 
ogre Minotaurus in Crete devoured lus- 
cious Greek maidens—a person who, in 
addition, is so vulgar as to oppose every 
war, except the inevitable one with his 
own wife? 

“Give heed, therefore, to the sage patri- 
otic dear ladies and remember that the 
capitol of mighty Rome was at one time 
saved by the cackling of her faithful 
geese.” 

When he went to the U. S. consulate in 
Berlin for his visa, Dr. Einstein’s tone 
changed after answering several questions. 
“T am not going because I desire to visit 
somebody but because I have been in- 


vited” (to teach at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, N. J.). 

Consul: “Are you a Communist or an 
Anarchist ?” 

Einstein: “What is this, an inquisition? 
I don’t propose to answer such silly ques- 
tions. . . . If I am to enter your country 
as a suspect, I don’t want to go at all.” 

At home again, he said he would cancel 
his Princeton engagement if the visa was 
not issued in 24 hours. 

“Wouldn’t it be funny if they wouldn’t 
let me in? Why, the whole world would 
laugh at America.” 

The visa was granted. 

In Detroit, Dr. Roy Donaldson 
McClure, who operated last fortnight on 
Henry Ford, marveled at his patient's 
youth and recuperative powers; revealed 
he was out of bed for a few moments the 
day following his operation; said his 
malady (gangrenous appendix strangu- 
lated in the hernial sac) was the first of 
its kind among 191,000 Henry Ford Hos- 
pital patients, one of 20 in medical history. 
Patient Ford sat up; invited newsmen in; 
announced for next year “something really 
new in automobiles”; denied he would sell 
Ford stock to the public or retire. 

Exploded Canada’s rich, pious, bachelor 
Premier Richard Bedford Bennett when 
Halifax newshawks on the S. S. Georgic’s 
gangplank asked if he were contemplating 
marriage: “The impertinence of the Press 
is amazing! Only a few days ago a news- 





THE YEAR’S BEST BIOGRAPHY 


Paul De Kruif’s 


MEN AGAINST DEATH 


By the Author of *‘Microbe Hunters” 


The latest battles with death and disease fought by the men who 
are finding out what makes people die. “The most exciting book he 


has yet written.”’—N. Y. 


Carl Sandburg’s 


Times. $3.50 


MARY LINCOLN: WIFE AND WIDOW 


“High art and sound learning are combined to give one of the best 


books in the field.”’—N. 


Y. Herald Tribune. The life of Lincoln’s 


wife by the author of Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. With 


Documents and many hitherto unpublished letters. 


Lincoln Steffens’ 


$3.00 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The inside story of modern America that has been a best-seller for 


three seasons. 


John T. Flynn’s 


Lloyd Lewis’ 


$3.75 


GOD’S GOLD: JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


This first full-length biography of Rockefeller, Sr. is also a colorful 
story of big business America. “One of the ablest biographies that 
has ever been written in this country.’”’—Harry Elmer Barnes. $3.50 


SHERMAN: FIGHTING PROPHET 


The first real biography of General William T. Sherman, fighting 
peacemaker, brings to life one of the most interesting Americans of 
the last century. “This book is an adventure, as vivid and exciting 


as Sherman’s life itself.’”"—Harry Hansen. 


$3.50 


Your bookseller or the publisher will make prompt delivery 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me at once copies of the following: .. 


and Widow ($3.00) 
Fighting Prophet ($3.50.) 


Name 


Lincoln Steffens’ Autobiography ($3.75) 


See. iis deabae nd S50 


. Men Against Death ($3.50) Mary Lincoln: Wife 
God's Gold ($3.50) . Sherman: 


}) Send C. O. D. 


0 I enclose cash 
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paperman rang me up while I was at 
breakfast to ask me whether it was true 
I had been married that morning. Does it 
look as if I had been married, when I am 
sailing for England?” 

——— « ——— 

Boston police sought the confidence 
man who sold Mrs. Jessie Woodrow 
Wilson Sayre, daughter of Woodrow 
Wilson, wife of Harvard Law’s Professor 
Francis Bowes Sayre, a $25 ticket to a 
non-existent “Democratic Victory Ban- 
quet.” 

atapssif igen 

In Richmond, Va., General W. McK. 
Evans received a letter from Marshal 
Henri Petain declining an honorary briga- 
dier generalship, asking to be enrolled as 
a private in the ranks of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, United Confederate 
Veterans. 

——en 

Sanctioned by Joliet, Ill. Penitentiary 
officials was a proposed high school cor- 
respondence course for inmates, to be 
conducted by Prisoners Nathan Leopold 
and Richard Loeb. 

Said onetime Film Actress Norma Tal- 
madge, wife of Film Producer Joseph M. 
Schenck, denying reports that she had 
guaranteed the agreement of her vaude- 
ville partner George Jessel to pay $100,- 
ooo to his recently-divorced wife: “With 
Mr. Jessel’s ability to earn $10,000 a 
week, it seems ridiculous that anyone 
should be asked to guarantee a paltry 
$100,000 property settlement.” 

Lectured Merchant Edward Albert 
Filene at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (Cambridge, Mass.): “This 
is a foolish and futile depression. It 
could have been prevented and would 
have been prevented if it had been ap- 
proached from a fact-finding, engineering 
standpoint, rather than from the old, ox- 
age traditional way of thinking.” 

Into the news once more came the name 
of Russell T. Sherwood, the shadowy 
accountant who disappeared in October 
1931 after being subpenaed for question- 
ing about his knowledge of the affairs of 
New York City’s Mayor James John 
Walker. Fortnight ago, it was learned, 
Accountant Sherwood had appeared in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. where he retained 
an accountant named Cardis Walker, gave 
him power of attorney to investigate the 
$60,000 to $80,000 liens filed against him 
by the U.S. Government for alleged failure 
to file income taxes from 1926 to 1930. 
Accountant Sherwood told Accountant 
Walker that his disappearance had at first 
been voluntary. But last June, as the 
Democratic National Convention opened 
in Chicago, he found himself prisoner on 
a ranch in northern New Mexico, owned 
by “powerful New York political and 
commercial interests.” Accountant Sher 
wood said he was kept under armed guard, 
his automovile keys and personal property 
confiscated. Last October he gained the 
aid of a part-Mexican woman who lived 
on the ranch. They got a guard drunk, 
seized his gun, acquired an automobile, 
escaped. Sherwood said he would go to 
Canada, then to Europe where ousted 
Mayor Walker is living on the Riviera 
with his friend Betty Compton. 
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